














Hester's Visnic. 


»*. corn bread may be made will appear frem 

story, told by an old gentleman in Western 

I have been living down here below Fort 

enty years. The desk in my office is at the 

g flight of stairs. In the haste of business 

. is often knocked off and rolled down. Vor 

i could get no material that would stand this 

#98 was out of the question; stone broke like 

i ~ e hardest wood I could find soon gave way. 

' 1 chy SS es struck me. I sent up to one of 
. ‘<4 (the Widow B——) for a piece of her corn 

1 f > ruining several fine tools, I suc ed in 
out, and shaping it into an inkstand. That 
( os ago—and, stranger, I’ve used that ink- 
} ‘ N68, and I reckon it’s good for at least two 
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iilitary chaplain did all he could to prevent 

rom falling asleep at church. Even when 

“st he used to break off in the middle of an 
sntence, to call attention to some tired red- 

: } on g his somnolent nods and winks in a distant 
: »ne occasion he so mingled Scripture with 
(a, that the ludicrous association gave rise to 

‘ble titter through the congregation. And 

or thus impressively read the chaplain :— 

am said unto Lot’ (a pause, during which 
ointed to a slumberer in a retired seat), 

“at man’s asleep!” 


hap, whose vixen wife by drowning lost her 
called out his neighbors all around, and 
‘t his spouse was drowned—and, spite of 
ous not be found. He knew, he said, the very 
ve had tumbled in the brook; and he had 
the shore, above the place, a mile or more. 
‘ace!’ the people cried. ‘ Why, what dye 
man replied, ‘‘Of course you don't sup- 
and waste the time to look below! I’ve 
am : uite a spell, and learned her whim- 
ell— ’ 
aver has or dead, she ’d go, I vow, against 


1. who put up at a “‘ sea-shore hotel ” writes 
onsists of fish and clams, oysters, lobsters, ¢ 
lam chowder, oysters fried, roasted. boiled. 
‘Ww; roasted clams, stewed clams, fish an 
1 oysters, oysters and fish, fish, fish and 
ns and fish, oysters and clams, clams and 
id clams, clams and oysters aud fish; lob- 
3, and clams and lobsters; oysters and lob- 


stera, anc st ; 
reel poe pie oysters ; lobsters and fish, and fish 
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The Two Waters. 


| ~ ste and Cheltenham—you ve seen them,” 
«| Charley one morning to Joe; , 
i » tell me the difference between them— 
+» bother my wig if I know.” 
‘o., i oth Joe, * Tis the easiest matter 
«at nee to distinguish the two— 
in le At one you go into the water, 
4° the other it goes into you!” 
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' 7 be one occa ion, when John Kemble played Hamlet in 
te @ gentleman who acted Guudensterne was, 

ue imself to be, a capital musician. Hawtlet 

ni e ’ ill you play upon this pipe ?”"—** My lord, 
(do beseech you.”—** well, if your lord- 

on it, I shall do as well as L can.” And to 
if Hamlt, and the great amazement of the 
' ayed * God save the king!” 
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value / ishionable Dining-Room.—Waiter to old 
| they | se What ‘ave you ’ud, sir?” Old gentleman, 
: ¥ 7 vadiug tne day's paper straight through: 
« -ee—first, [ had some ministerial broth; 
the talking and performing fish; then I 
“i te cote syne into Italy; and if your 
‘ *n well cut, I migat have tas 
re tat ‘ ¢ terrified pf J ee 
errr nmr 
ery definite prescription which one old 
: Island gave to another respecting the 
ting whether indigo was good or not: 
‘3, you must take the lumps and pound 
st to powder, and then sprinkle this poe 
f a pan of water—and if the indigo is 
t sink or swim, I don’t know which!” 
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Varn nce—A provineial paper notices the 
marria in Brigg to Louisa Schooner; Everard 
‘ saret Scull; George Ship to Phoebe Cut- 
» to be sure! Hulf of it manned, and 
gece ol pry Sg many vessels there 

a rof berths. We'll 
look out for squalls, eee 


* e without eyes?” asked the professor. 
} s the prompt answer. 
+ do you make that out?’ cried the as- 





: ‘< with one, sir,” replied the ready-wit 
y ; hole school shouted with delight a his 
) taphysics, 


SAR nnn nnn nnn: 


1 . ' ts uphatic recital of the following is sai 

to be an infallible cure pot dnd 
»bbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs to Snobbs 
5s nobs with Snobbs and robs Nobbs’s 
ys Nobbs, the worst for Ilobbs's jobs 





If. was going to hang the ma) 
ru for * firing a royal salute ong thera. dexter 
His honor said he had tweaty-four 
_ ing it, the first of which was he had no a 
' ’ ‘ word more,” said blunt King Harry, 


a on the Northern Railway, a fi 
a intoxicated feliow on tlie’ track. “We 
» the magnitude of the mistortune as 
« conluctor, while he looked at his lace- 
‘tis too bad; Ididn’t mean to hinder 


‘ ‘ an English writer, has publis 
‘* Lectures to Married Mea” pomp 
tbly mistaken in Supposing that there 
uch lectures. They are said to be very 
curtains” are generally drawn over 
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in New Hampshire where they never 
‘ids. When a girl reaches ttiatape of 
«3 still on the ladder of expectation, the 
together and draw lots tur her. Those 
bonus to the one who gets her. 
‘ ‘10 had been ducked for his mal- - 
» his brethren for the derangement tn 
coolly observing that he had not been 
iress since his return from a celebrated 

‘young lady on the seat befo 
; * how { should like to be an aoueee 
stta'—why ?"—‘+ O. it must be so nice 

a such pretty words every evening.” 

in girl is kissed she looks su 

yey you ih To which the po pe 
Sreat pleasure to 
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CHE DEATE-TOBLE: 
The Terror of ‘the Wilderness. 


A TALE OF THE PINE-TREE STATE DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MALCOLM S. ERRYM, 


auTuor op “THE WRECKERS,” “ THE sePoYs,” ‘THE LIFE 
Rart,” ‘“‘ THE WILL-0-THE-WISP,” ‘THE RENEGADS,”’ 
“ THE INCENDIARISS,” ‘‘ THR SNOW DRIFT,”’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH AND TETE DE CHON. WIN- 
TER’S ESCAPE. 

Hap an angel dropped from the clouds into 
his presence, our hero would not have been more 
surprised than he was to see his sedate father-in- 
law—as he mistakenly supposed, and as his 
mother had declared—thus standing ... the midst 
of ascene which had become so exciting. He 
was still more surprised to see how Tete recoiled 
and cowered before the mild and amiable in- 
truder, and began to think that he or himself was 
the victim of a dream or delusion, rather than 
in the possession of his usual reason. 

As to the trusty ruffian himself, he was not at 
all frightened—not in the least degree alarmed. 
Shaking off the grasp of the Death-Touch, he 
bowed an acknowledgment of his presence, and 
looked grandly and composedly around, while a 
look of unusual importance which stole out of 
each eye and run complacently down his cheeks 
in the shape of some pleased and slightly mys- 
terious smiles, showed that he had conceived an 
idea of sufficient substance to meet the emergency 
now presented. The idea was this. 

Like a flash of lightning it had come upon 
Tete’s soul, even as Mr. Pointon came into his 
presence, that he had only to get Borders put out 
of the way, to be the greatest man in Gardwell, 
or in any other town of the new world. And, 
to get Borders placed out of the way—under- 
ground—in some spot where he would never 
again appear in any transactions of this mortal 
sphere—he flattered himself, did the sagacious 
‘Lete, in the development of his mighty wisdom, 
that he had only to incite his present visitor by a 
terrible fabrication to the desired deed of blood. 

This he could readily do. His ready inven- 
tion had come to his aid, with the first glance he 
bestowed upon that terrible being. 

“A truce,” he said, “ between Mr. Winter and 
myself, while I proceed to relate to you a little 
story. You know Borders, of course ?” 

The silent spectre bowed, with a glance of 
caution to our hero. 

“ Well, Borders has just killed your daughter, 
that little girl of yours who had a mark of some 
kind on her left arm! You did not know—never 
knew until this moment—that any of your chil- 
dren were saved from that fearful massacre, in 
your western home—but such is the case. Pos- 
sibly, you may have lately discovered, by mere 
resemblance, that one of them, the oldest—for 
there are two—is married to the other Winter, 
the cousin of this man, but you have never got 
track of the other—the one reared by Borders, 
that girl Leonice, ha, ha!” 

The silent figure trembled from head to foot at 
these revelations, while young Winter seemed 
lost in astonishment at the words of the one, and 
the actions of the other. 

“ Yes, that little girl,” continued Tete, “ with 
the mark on her arm, has been reared by my 
friend Borders—as you, her father, are now 
learning for the first time. She has lately arrived 
at womanhood, and has had the ill-fortune to 
win the admiration of the somewhat excitable 
Borders, who has demanded her hand in mar- 
riage—to be rejected, and to become a demon in 
his rage. But do not be excited—I will tell 
you all in the simplest words I can.” 

The trusty ruffian soon proceeded to state, 
that Borders had enticed Leonice to a lonely 
place, and had there, after unheard-of cruelties 
and terrors, subjected her to the last outrage 
which can be offered a woman. He told how 
the villain had then tied a huge stone around 
her neck and sunken her in the pond—telling 
the horrible tale with so much apparent truthful- 
ness, that our hero began to reel, looking horri- 
fied and deathly pale, so strongly did the fear 
come upon him that such had been the poor 
girl’s fate. 

“Gods!” he cried, “ is not this the true story, 
and is not the one told to me false? Is it pos- 
sible that such has been the poor girl’s fate, and 
that I still live while she is unavenged* Arouse, 
Mr. Pointon—awake! and let us strike such s 
blow as will make us terrible to these fiends in 


excitement, while the thin and ghesity form of 
Dedath-Touch trembled as much as ‘his own. A 
single glance only was required for our hero to 
see that the strange father-in-law had received 
as true the story of his daughter’s rescue from 
the general destruction of his family, and such 
was indeed the nature of the ties between the 
poor girl aud that strange being, as the reader 
has already been made aware. 

A laugh of exultation from Tete resounded 
throughout the cellar, as he saw, by the wild 
glitter in the eyes of the Death-Touch, and by 
the clenching of his hands, to say nothing of the 
other signs of fearful resolve, that the doom of 
Borders, as far as purpose was concerned, was 
already sealed ! 

“ Yes, you will kill him,” he cried, “and I in 
return for the favor you thus incidentally show 
me, will spare this young man. Mr. Winter, 
you are free to depart, and you may thank your 
strange friend that he happened to save your 
life just at the instant when it would have other- 
wise been lost.” 

Although these words were uttered with a 
manner of assumed good-nature, and in a care- 
less tone, there was a something dark behind all 
the hollow smiles of Tete, which showed that 
deadly purposes were still cherished in his heart. 

“Yes, youcan go. You'll find Borders up 
there by the cave, or within it, but you must not 
mention that I told you the fact. All’s fair, you 
know, young man, in wartime. I would have 
killed you, for certain reasons, and you would 
kill me, under certain circumstances, with as 
little mercy as I was exhibiting to you—so, it’s 
all right, as the case stands.” 

“All quite right,” rejoined our hero, thinking 
it as well to express satisfaction as dislike. “If 
we should meet again, however, in a similar 
struggle, I trust I shall have a poorer cause or 
that you will have a better one, so that there will 
be some sort of justice in the result!” 

With this keen sarcasm, Winter advanced to- 
wards the aperture by which he had entered the 
cellar. Tete asked them to take a glass of wine, 
and said he would assure them of its wholesome- 
ness by drinking as much himself as they did, 
if they were afraid of poison, but they declined 
with a shake of their heads, Walter declaring : 

“ We will waive that pleasure till our next 
meeting.” 

He then took his way out into the open air, 
the Death-Touch following close at his heels. 

“Are you going home now?” he asked. 

The silent father-in-law bowed his head, and 
immediately set out in the direction of the cave, 
with the evident design of wreaking a terrible 
vengeance upon the prisoner therein. 

Tete muttered : 

“I will not remain in sole charge of the 
Shades another moment. I am going to re- 
lease Borders just in time to have him meet the 
Death-Touch in some good place for a fair fight. 
Iam really curious to see which of them will 
carry the day. I will go now,” and he went. 

“ Well,” said our hero, in reply to his father- 
in-law, ‘‘I am going to search for Leonice in 
the spot where Tete said, in the first place, that 
she could be found !” 

He went his way, after declaring that he would 





human shape !” a A f 
He sprang to his feet again, quivering with 


in any case, soon re appear. 
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NAOMEKA’S APPARITION. 


CHAPTER ae ‘ 


THE LOVERS. A LITTLE ENCHANTRESS. AN 
ANGEL ON THE EARTH. 


Tue night was calm and pleasant, the full 
moon riding on its course above the eastern hills, 
one of those glorious evenings, when, with the 
hand of a loved one clasped in ours, we feel as 
if we could walk on and on, beneath the starry 
sky, out in the glad night, onwards forever ! 

Our hero was not long in finding the lodge of 
N ka, and in ing Leonice, who came 
timidly to the entrance and peered forth upon the 
youth as he stood there in the moonlight. 

“QO, it’s you?” she said, with a glad smile, 
but with a slight tremor in her voice. “Come 
in,” and she frankly extended her hand. “ How 
beautifully you escaped from the cellar last 
night !” 

“Yes. This seems to be rather a lonely 
place, Leonice,” he said, as he paused just with- 
out the lodge, “ for a young girl to be in alone, 
at such a late hour. Not that you need be 
afraid,” he added, quickly ; ‘‘no harm can hap- 
pen now, I will protect you.” 

He glanced at her face—saw that she resem- 
bled him—knew that she was the daughter of Mr. 
Pointon. Those large and brilliant eyes sought 
his face again, her bosom heaving convulsively, 
and the earnest scrutiny seemed to give her 
troubled soul a sweet assurance, the moonlight 
resting upon them. 

“I thank God,” she said, “that you are my 
friend,” and tears dimmed her eyes. “I am all 
alone in the world now, and do not know what 
will become of me, nor where I shall go! But 
I see so well the nobl of your dispositi 
that I do not have a fear. I remember you now 
as young Walter Winter, my old school-mate, 
and do not fear for my trust!” 

“Believe me, lady, you need not. I would 
rather die than harm you.” 

“Ido not doubt you,” and a sigh of relief 
escaped her lips, as she rested a snow-white hand 
upon his arm. “ Well,” and she glanced up to 
the heavens, and then at those nearer orbs 
which looked assuringly upon her own—“ here 
we are, in the mercy of God, with the clear sky 
above us, and the holy stars shining as brightly 
upon us, as if there were no places of darkness 
in the world they might fear to discover! The 
desolate forests around us, the ledges and the 
rivers, with here and there a pond or a lake, and 
such a silence over all, and we so strangely met 
and conversing here—how romantic it all is!” 

“Indeed, how strange! Coulda meeting so 
seemingly accidental as ours result in an ac- 
quaintance lasting forever ?” 

The glances of the girl were timidly cast down, 
so earnestly did Walter fix his keen eyes upon 
her, but her lips murmured, in tones as sweet as 
the notes of celestial music : 

“Why not? Yet, who shall we ask, and how 
shall we know? O, if yonder stars could only 
reveal where these hours will eventually bear us! 
whether to a haven of joy orto an abode of 
sorrow ?” 

“It will be to a place of joy, lady—it must be, 
for the Great Father will not long allow afflic- 
tion to beset one so good and gentle as thee! 











His mercy is thy promise, even as it is my hope! 
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May it be above and around us forever more!” 
’ “Amen. And it will be,” cried the young 
girl, clinging to the arm of our hero, while her 
lovely features, in the placid moonlight, seemed 
lighted up with angelic glory. “O, while the 
stars shall shine in yonder space, or the tides ebb 
and flow, shall the sea and sky, in showing the 
presence of God in their sublimities, attest that 
his goodness to man endureth forever! Here 
we are, two weary ones of earth, as helpless in 
ourselves as the bird which knoweth not where 
the wind will dash her to earth; but our fate is 
in his keeping, and his strong arm shall ever 
bear us up—infolding us as gently as a mother 
presses her babe to her bosom. So trusts my 
soul the silent oracles above us—so may they 
comfort thine !” 

A step was heard, a voice, and a form was 
seen advancing towards the glen, that of Nao- 
meka. Drawing Walter into the lodge, Leonice 
led the way out at the rear, and conducted him 
to the grotto under the cliff. Here they were 
soon aroused by some wild beast which had 
taken refuge there, and whose hoarse growl of 
warning saluted them as they entered, and they 
accordingly took their way to a meadow near the 
head of the lake, where some stacks of hay had 
heen standing more than two weeks—the daily 
expected war having dispirited the farmers in 
the Kennebec valley so much, that they did not 
care whether they went on with their labors or 
not. 

That second silent figure, the duplicate of the 
Death-Touch, was seen passing along the shore, 
and Leonice said: 

“Tt may be my father, the Death-Touch !” 

The Death-Touch your father!” cried Wal- 
ter, wildly. ‘No,no! your father is my moth- 
er’s husband, Mr. Pointon !” 

“Your mother’s husband! Is your mother, 
then, living ?” 

“Yes, and you shall soon see her, though 
everybody deems her dead. But how do you 
know that you are the daughter of the Death- 
Touch ?” 

“ Borders swore it—told me the whole story !” 

“ Then—the resemblance telling me that you 
are Mr. Pointon’s daughter—he is certainly the 
Death-Touch !” 

The thought for awhile held him silent—then 
the demands of his own safety and that of his 
companion brought him back to himself. 

“We cannot goto my cousin Harry’s,” he 
said, “for they have gone to the fort. Neither 
can we visit my mother’s at the cave, for I told 
them, when I set out for your rescue that I should 
not be back to-night, and she and Mr. Pointon— 
I wonder if he is the Death-Touch ?—are going 
to the fort also, my mother to make her first 
appearance, among her old acquaintances, for 
four years. They say the French and Indians 
are to make an attack to-night upon the town of 
Gardwell, and some other places on the river. I 
wonder if my father-in-law is so brave? That 
ruffian, there, seemed to respect his valor? 
Deuced funny it is—but I thought I saw two of 
them, Mr. Pointon and another man just like 
him, in the outer cave, this morningi He 
talked well enough with mother and me, last 
night, after he finally came in from out doors, 
and I must say that he has a voice just like my 











father. Singular—strange! I don’t see into it 
at all. O—ha! Iam losing myself. I was 
merely saying, Leonice, tnat I do not see where 
we can go!” 

“OQ, as to that we can very well stay here !” 

* Nay, I do not see how you can very well 
camp out, even in this unfrequented place, for- 
tunately off from any route—under one of these 
stacks of hay, for example—with a man you 
never saw before in your life!” 

“Hush—hush! Do not speak so—I am 
not afraid, I will do whatever you think best. 
Next to that God who ever watches over the 
helpless, let me look to you for advice and as- 
sisiance !” 

Walter pressed her arm cloeer in his own, 
while a tear dimmed his eyes. 

“You area strange little woman,” he said. 
“ You shall not look to me in vain, yet I hardly 
know what course to pursue. In the first place, 
as the dew is falling, permit me to throw my 
coat around your shoulders, and we will then 
consider what to do.” 

The maiden permitted him to wrap her up in 
the garment as closely as he thought proper, she 
having left in the lodge the coat given her by 
Tote, as well as the pistol he had presented. 

“Tt must be after ten o’clock,” he observed— 
“nigher eleven, and I know that you are tired 
and sleepy. After all, as the night is so warm 
and pleasant, save the dew, I think you could 
have a good nap onthe hay left here by the 
farmers !” 

“1 do not doubt it,” she replied. 

“ Here’s quite a large stack of it, close to our 
hand—there, on the left, I will pull it down, so 
as to make a soft bed, and will cover you up 
ever so warmly, and hold your head in my arms, 
and keep good watch over your slumbers, and 
prevent—” 

“O, nothing could be better, as I think we 
shall be safer in this out-of-the-way place, as 
exposed as it may seem, than elsewhere. Still, 
that is—I think—I mean that I should not wish 
you to go without sleep, you know, on my ac- 
count,” and she looked up archly into his face. 
“You shall sleep beside me, and Heaven shall 
guard us!” 

“Do not mind such sweet vigils! Since God 
has placed your fate so strangely in my keeping, 
I will make you as comfortable as I can.” 

The maiden looked up into his face witha 
look in which ad ion and hadowed trust 
were blended, while he drew her closer to his 
side, both going towards the stack of hay of 
which he had spoken. 

“The coat keeps you warm, Leonico?”’ he 
asked. 

“ Quite warm.” 

“And you have no fear of me ?” 

“None, my dear friend—not a fear!” 

The houseless and homeless young couple were 
soon beside the heap of hay, underneath one 
side of which a rustic couch was soon formed. 
The interior of the stack was dry and warm, and 
Leonice buried her hands in the yielding mass, 
as she nestled down in the spot Winter had in- 
dicated as the place of her rest. 

“Nothing could be nicer or more cosy,” she 
mermured, in a cheerful voice. “Get down 
here, Walter, and see what a charming bed you 
have made.” 

Winter told her that he would first pull down 
hay enough to cover her, and this was soon done. 
He then nestled down beside the maiden, also 
covering his own form with the hay, thus making 
her and himself quite comfortable for the night. 





“ Now, then,” said Leonice, “ if it does not 
rain, we shall get along very well.” 

Winter placed his hand under her head, and 
spread his handkerchief over the hay, to keep it 
out of her hair. Nor did he thereafter withdraw 
his hand from its agreeable contact with her soft 
tresses, but left it supporting her head, while he 
raiiued beside her in such a way as to be quite 
atease when gazing on her features. As his 
face grew more and more familiar to her gaze, 
she thought of him as the young champion of 
her school-girl days, and eagerly inquired where 
he had been, and when he came home, and if he 
remembered her, and how he carried her home 
on his back from the little stone school house, 
one night when the road was flooded? That 
was when they hoped to have no more wars, but 
alas for the truth. And that, also, she archly 
added, was when they were not old enough to 
love! After all,” finally said Leonice, when 
our hero had explained everything she desired, 
“T do not feel the least bit sleepy !” 

“NorI! Bat even if you cannot sleep, it will 
be refreshing for you to repose here awhile, after 
your excitements and fatigues.” 

She did not doubt it—to repose there with 
him—and a blush suffused her cheeks, so strong- 
ly was she tempted to say so! 

“ Suppose you tell me a story of your travels t” 
she whispered. “Just to pass away the time! 
Something romantic !” 
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“« Well, Who shall it be about ?” 

*“Q, abont some robbers, and a cave, and an 
‘914 fellow that nobody knows nothing about, who 
comes poking ‘in just in nick of time, and a little 
girl (like me), whose lover has gone to the wars 
or to seek his ‘fortune, and—and—anything you 
please !” 

Wintter smiled, playing with ‘the long tresses 
of her hair. 

“You are a dear little fairy,” he said, “and 
what could be more fairylike than our situation ? 
Perhaps there is nothing in all this wide world 
of wrong more lovely than the childlike trust 
with which you have placed your fate in my 
keeping! So lonely and unprotected, however, 
does your situation appear, that I tremble at 
realizing how easily, but for the watchful provi- 
dence of God, you might have fallen into evil 
hands. Verily, we are alone here, Leonice— 
alone with God!” 

The angel-maid looked up. 

There were the broad meadows, the everlast- 
ing hills beyond them, the intervening woods, 
with their dense shadows, and the clear moon- 
light resting like a robe of purity and beauty 
upon all. Above, looking as radiant as crystal 
was the blue sky, and thickly studded therein, 
those stars which had kept their voiceless vigils 
over just such ascene of holy confidence and 
innocence as this, in the land of Israel, and on 
the threshing-floor of Boaz, some thousand years 
ago! And there, though the eye of man could 
not see them, far beyond that glittering host, 
were the angels and the blessed ones of heaven— 
who could doubt it? thrilling with joy at the 
scene those two pure and lovely souls then and 
there presented ! 

The eyes of Walter were humid with tears, 
and Leonice gently drew his head down nearer 
to her own, looking tenderly upon him—so 
quickly had the perils and treachery around 
them caused them to confide in each other. 

“ You have suffered ?” she murmured, in the 
smallest whisper in the world. 

“O, how deeply!” and his voice sounded like 
a wail. 

“And you are weary, dear friend ?” 

The young man could bear no more. He 
turned his face towards that angelic maiden, and 
burst into a stormy flood of tears—weeping as 
only a strong man can weep in his agony—with 
a grief terrible to witness. 

“Tam mad,” he said. ‘“ My soul has mount- 
ed as far up as the starlight and the sky can call 
it, and yet—’tis not in heaven!” 

“Hush, hush, my dear one—my noble friend ! 
Be calm,” and she pressed him close to her 
bosom, while she fondled his wet cheeks, her own 
eyes glistening with sympathetic tears. “All is 
well! God loves thee, and the wise and good of 
earth should love thee, when the riches of thy 
great soul become known. Forget, then, the 
desolations of the past !” 

“‘O, I cannot help weeping,” he cried—“ grop- 
ing here among the sorrows of earth, when my 
mind is borne upwards to that ineffable joy which 
is in heaven! I cannot see the beauty of such a 
soul as thine, without weeping over the want I 
have experienced of such a light upon my path— 
of such a lamp to my feet!” 

“Are you, then, so lonely—so desolate? Have 
you no one to love you dearly, as you so richly 
deserve? no gentle and ennobling heart whose 
affection is all your own? Are you in love with 
no one ?” 

“ With no one—unless,” and he tried to smile, 
“‘anless with thee !” 

“With me?” and the sweet voice faltered. 
“T—I shall never dare hope for such a blessing 
as thy love ?” 

“ Would you then prize it so highly ?” 

“ More,” and again emotion choked her utter- 
ance, “more than everything else in the world.” 

“And you have never loved ?” 

“Never, unless—unless,” and now the timid 
voice was entirely lost, while a warm glow over- 
spread the beautiful features of the maiden, and, 
tenderly, the youth drew her head close to his 
own, and imprinted a fervent kiss on her lips. 

“How beautiful the stars are tonight,” he 
cried, waving his hand towards the Pleiades and 
sweeping down Pegasus. “Their light is in 
thine eyes, and the glory of their Creator in thy 
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wand their eternal grandeur in thine. 0, if I 
could always command as much of thy attention 
as now—always see with thine eyes when I would 
read the oracles of God in the heavens—always 
pillow my head on thy bosom, or thine on mine— 
and always feel such a protection as that which 
now surrounds me—O, of all those queens of 
affection who walk upon thrones, and diamonds, 
and the very altars of heaven, I should be the 
most blest! But, alas! we are thrown together 
for only a brief moment ; such happiness cannot 
last !” 

Still closer than before did our hero fold Leo- 
nice in his arms. 

“You are a little wild woman to-night,” he 
said, smiling. “ You know not what you are 
saying.” 

“Tonly know,” she rejoined, “that a dream 
like those of heaven has in this hour come upon 
me! that a new and delicious revelation has this 
night been made to my soul! But I fear that 
you deem me weak and foolish—” 

“Nay, Leonice, there is nothing to blame. I 
am very well satisfied with thee, and never before 
thought so much, or so deeply, of a woman. 
Who shall say that you are not ordained to be 
the better part of my soul, and a shrine between 
me and the throne of the Eternal, from this time 
forth and forever ?” 

O, how gladly did that tender and loving soul 
drink in those words. With what ecstasy did she 
gaze upon his eyes and features! With what 
unutterable delight did she feel his arm encircling 
her neck, and see his glances bent joyously and 
lovingly upon her! How blissful it was to hope 
that he would be her own loved and loving one, 
on earth and in heaven! 

Closer to the heart of our hero did that ro- 
mantic but pure young girl nestle, while a look 
of rapt and unspeakable contentment was visible 
in the clear moonlight, upon her placid features. 
And nearer to her lovely countenance, till her 
balmy breath was on his cheeks, did Winter ad- 


vance, and more intense became the glad light 
sparkling in his eyes, while his arms folded her 
glowing form more closely to his bosom. It 
was as if the soul of each was at rest, and 
forever ! 

And clearly and gloriously, in night’s dark 
canopy, were twinkling the everlasting stars; 
and God, in seeing the mingling of those two 
pure souls together, like the blending of that 
starlight, knew again the fulness of his glory. 





CHAPTER XV. 


BORDERS AT THE CAVE. THE RESCUE. AN 
ENCOUNTER. 

ARRtivino at the cave, and hearing a terrible 
noise proceeding from its depths, the trusty 
ruffian concluded that the Ieath-Touch was 
killing him in the most barbarous and revenge- 
ful fashion, and he accordingly muttered, with 
a wise sagacity, and a profound joy expressed on 
his face : 

“Ha, ho—hum! It’s all right!” 

But, as those frantic yells and screams con- 
tinued to increase too much for him to suppose 
that murder was being done, he drew the extra 
key from his pocket, opened the iron door, seized 
Borders by the collar and dragged him out into 
the open air, setting him upon his feet, moaning 
and trembling, and asked him what in the name 
of thunder and lightning and Jerusalem crickets, 
he was making such an infernal noise for, any 
how, at such an unseasonable hour of the night # 

Borders almost died with joy at realizing how 
opportunely that trusty roffian had again come 
to his relief—the jolly dog! so ignorantly and 
innocently whirling the blessed key on the end 
of his little finger, and without the slightest idea 
of the miraculous good he had wrought by that 
sudden appearance. 

“OQ, it’s you?” he gasped, endeavoring to 
subdue the wildness, the utter insanity with which 
he had been raving in the cave. 

“ Of course, it’s me, and now I wish to know 
why you are howling and yelling in that way, 
when paying a fashionable visit to a genteel lady 
at a seasonable hour ?” 

“QO, Tete, I thought I was in perdition!” 

“ Well, as you had a key, why didn’t you let 
yourself out ?” 

“ Why—that is—key,” and he fumbled in his 
pockets. “Addition! subtraction! multiplica- 
tion! division and Julius Cesar! if here isn’t 
that infernal key in my breeches all the while !” 

“Ha, ha! I see you have been mad, and are 
as mad now as any occupant of Bedlam. The 
deuce, captain—what in the name of wonder is 
the matter? You look as deathly as a ghost! 
Are you out of your wits—crazy as a march- 
hare?” si 

“Mad? Yes—yes! I must be, or else I had 
never been such a fool as to be so thoroughly out- 
witted by a woman! O, dupe—O, idiot! But 
all is not yet lost—I am still capable of doing 
something now that you have released me from 
that horrible place. Home with me! I'll ex- 
plain all by the way, and we will see what can be 
done !” 

The moon was now high above the tall pines 
and hemlocks, and was shedding a radiant light 
over the hills and valleys, making all objects 
look as bright and lovely as they had appeared 
dark and repulsive at the same hour on the pre- 
ceding night. The two men, as they hastened 
towards the Shades, could observe all objects 
around, as far as the space over which they pass- 
ed was cleared on either hand. Suddenly, on 
passing a large clump of bushes, a female figure 
sprang out before them, and they recoiled with 
a wild exclamation of surprise as they gazed 
upon her. The woman was Naomeka ! 

Never before had the betrayed girl looked so 
wildly beautiful in the eyes of her betrayer as 
now! The faded flowers and crumpled lace 
which had so long been the distinguishing fea- 
tures of her dress, had disappeared, and a bod- 
dice of black velvet had taken the place of the 
white dress, and was fitted so closely that it 
allowed all the exquisite symmetry of her form 
to be seen. Her face appeared as much changed 
as her dress, the look of mute or idiotic melan- 
choly being gone, and a wild and energetic will 
flashing from her eyes, while her lips curled with 
haughty scorn. 

“The ghost—of the—Ingen gal,” said the 
trusty ruffian, his powers of speech almost fail- 
ing him, at seeing so palpably the form of a vic- 
tim which he had supposed to be passing to dust 
in the depths of the marsh. 

“No, Tete—it’s no ghost! I know by the 
lovely form, the flashing eye, and the sneering 
lip, that it is the Indian girl herself, who has— 
I know not how—contrived to come to life! 
The mad witch must be made sure of this time, 
for I cannot be bothered with such relations at 
just this time. There !” 

He had drawn a pistol from his belt, and he 
fired. The smoke had no sooner passed away, 
than he saw that Naomeka stood as proudly 
erect as ever, and was laughing at him. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 

“Try again,” she said, with a wild burst of 
laughter. ‘ You do not know thatI am the 
spectre of the Marsh—that bullets are powerless 
to harm me!” 

“Then with my own hands will I strangle 
thee, demoness,” cried Borders, furiously, near- 
ing her with uplifted hands, but he suddenly re- 
coiled, with a wild cry of anguish, and his hands 
fell powerless to his side, as he reeled backwards, 
exclaiming : 

“ Carry me away, Tete! Her presence is as 
death to me! She has flung a deadly powder 
into my face and eyes, and all over my form !” 

“(Carry you away?’ repeated Tete, recoiling. 
“One is all I can carry,” and he turned and 
fled. 

Feebly, groping like a blind man in the dark, 
Borders struggled up to his feet, and turned to 
flee. 

“Go,” said Naomeka, scornfally. “It were 
as much to kill a toad as stifle thee! Me you 
spared not, and you will not always be spared. 

Go your miserable ways, but you go not for all 
time. The dread account between us will soon 
be settled !” 








Like a being of another world, she was gone. 





Borders soon overtook the trusty ruffian, whom 
he charged—firstly, with cowardice; secondly, 
with ingratitude ; and thirdly, with every crime 
and b he could b Tete gently 
repelled the odium, excused his flight by saying 
that he was merely going for assistance, and so 
forth. 

“Particularly the so forth,” sneered Borders. 
“If I had been killed, you would have been 





drunk at the Shades in less than five minutes! | 


I see that you and I are friends no longer—that 
you are my foe.” 

“Foe ?”’ blubbered the abused Tete, as he 
began to sniffle, to keep up the character he had 
always enjoyed. ‘“ What do you call it when a 
man like me comes and lets a man like you out 
of the cave, despite of bears and Ingens ?” 

“Ah, forgive me—you have done me a great 
service, that is true. But why are you going 
around by the Ledge?” 

“I wish to show you something,” said Tete, 
with a sullen glance of malignancy and specula- 
tion in his eyes. 

“Well, go on.” 

Tete hoped to encounter the Death-Tonch, 
and had a lively impression that such an event 
would rid him at once of Borders’s reproaches 
and presence. And so, keeping his eyes rolling 
here and there, and making a great deal more 
noise than was necessary, he led the way home- 
wards by a route where he would be very likely 
to meet the avenger on his return from the 
Shades, and from the timely relief he had there 
secured to young Winter, in the manner already 
described. 
fro BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





THE LIGHT OF A CHEERFUL FACE. 


There is no greater everyday virtue than cheer- 
falness. This quality in man among men, is 
like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to herbs. The lightof a cheer- 
itself, and communicates the 
happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest tem- 
per must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous 
good humor. As well might fog, and cloud, and 
vapor, hope to cling to the sun-illumined land- 
scape Pe, as vw Ay = aks ne 4 a 
jov specc exhilarating laughter. 
cheerful always. There is no Path Tas will be 
easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, no 
shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner in 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. It may, 
at times, seem difficult for the happiest tem 
to keep the countenance of peace and content, 
but the difficulty will vanish when we consider 
that sullen gloom and passionate despair do noth- 
ing but muitiply thorns and thicken sorrows. Ill 
comes to us a8 providentially as good—and is a 
good, if we rightly apply its lessons; why not, 
then, cheuefally accept the ill, and thus blunt its 
apparent sting? Cheerfulness ought to be the 
fruit of philosophy—much more of Christianity. 
What is gained by peevishness or fretfulness—by 
perverse sadness or sullenness? If we are ill, 
let us be cheered by the trust that we shall soon 
be in health; if misfortune befall us, let us be 
cheered by hopeful visions of better fortune; if 
death robs us e dear ones, let us be cheered 
by the though they are onl gone before, to 
the blissful bowet® where we shall all meet to 
part no more forever. Cultivate cheerfulness, if 
only fur personal profit. You will do and bear 
every duty and burthen better by being cheerful. 
It will be your consoler in solitude, your pass- 
port and commendator in society. Genuine 
cheertulness is an almost certain index of a happy 
mind.—London Critic. 





HISSING BY STEAM. 


A few nights ago, says the Richmond, Va., 
Whig, Mr. B. Rogers, the comedian at the 
theatre, was very much annoyed by a sibilant 
sound which saluted the tympana of his ears, 
whenever he made his appearance upon the stage. 
It seemed to proceed from the parquette, and 
was regarded by Mr. Rogers as an utterance of 
disapprobation directed against himself. He was 
unconscious of having given cause of offence, and 
complained to Mr. Phillips, the stage manager, 
of the supposed expression ef censure. Mr. Phil- 
lips came forward to the foot-lights and addressed 
the audience. He desired to know what offence 
Mr. Rogers had committed to provoke the hisses 
of any one among the audience. A gentleman 
in the parquette suggested that the “ hissing” 
Pp ded trom a | i ding on the 
railroad track, in front of the theatre, and was 
caused by the escape of steam from the boiler. 
The correctness of this explanation at once oc- 
curred to Mr. Phillips, and he retired with all 
the grace he could, amid the laughter of the 
audience. Mr. Rogers is perhaps, the ouly actor, 
living or dead, who has been hissed from the 
stage by steam! ‘This 1s a great country. 








CONVICTING THE WRONG MAN. 


Quite an amusing scene occurred in the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, at Pittsburgh, where a jury 
convicted a man by mistake. ‘The circumstances 
are as follows: It appears that ‘I'homas O Con- 
nor, constable of the third ward, among others, 
had returned Patrick Gormly, of Diamond alley, 
fur selling liquor without license. Gormly not 
appearing to answer the charge, a process was 
issued fur him, and placed in the hands of a 
sheriffs offiver. Tne officer returned his man 
into court, when the latter indignantly denied 
that he had ever sold liquor in the city. The 
testimony was all given in, however, and the 
man was fined $30 and costs. After the trial, 
the court ascertained that they had convicted an 
innocent man, that although the man before them 
was named Patrick Gormly, he was not the per- 
son of that name who lived in Diamond alley. 
A motion was immediately made for a new trial ; 
the motion was as speedily granted, and Patrick 
was discharged, mach to his satisfaction and the 
relief of the court. 





DETERMINED TO BURY SOME ONE. 

An eccentiic English divine was called upon 
to perfurm the funeral service of a dead debtor. 
After the ceremony was performed, and the body 


was on its way to the churchyard, the sheriff 


made a descent on the corpse and attached it for 
debt, as by the then law of England he had the 
power to do. ‘Move on!” said the priest. 
“Stop!” shouted the sheritf. ‘ Move on!’’ ex- 
claimed the priest again, ‘‘ This body is mine !” 
said the sheritf. “ Lhis body is Gud’s!” roared 
the priest. ‘In the king’s name I command 
you to lower the coffin!” exclaimed the sheriff. 
“ Bary the man!’ stouted the iufuriated priest, 
“and if the sheriff says three words, take him 
too! I’ve read the funeral service, and some- 
body shall be buried.” —Eccentric Anecdotes. 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 

The richness of the soil in some sections of the 
interior of Califurnia is strikingly shown by the 
fact, that an old axe which was recently recov- 
ered from the yround afcer several years of burial, 
was found to be coated with guld dust—which 
some of our men of science deem conclusive con- 
firmation of the theory, that guld is continually 





furming in all the regions where it is known to 
be @ product— New York Mercury. 





A NEW “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


BY WILLIE B. PABOR. 

Waste fortes within bim, and a desert all around bim, 
this man stood still in his way across a silent terrace, and 
saw for a moment, lying in the wilderness before him, @ 
mirage of honorable ambition, self-denial and persever- 
ance. In the fair city of this vision there were airy gal- 
leries, from which the loves and graces looked upon him ; 
gardens, in which the fruits of life bung ripening; waters 
of hope, that sparkled in his sight. A moment, and it 
was gone. Climbing toa high chamber in a well of houses, 
he threw himself down on » neglected bed, and the pillow 
was wet with wasted tears —A I'aLe ov Two CiTiss. 


No sadder sight than this to see, 

No deeper plight in which to be. 

We see him as he idly stands, 

His bosom crossed by shrivelled hands ; 
Iiis eyes, of late cast down, now rise 
And sparkle with some strange surprise ; 
As when, in old Arabian verse, 

The desert mirage we rehearse ; 

And see afar the spreading palms, 

And hear faint echoes of sweet psalms. 
So he, bey ond the present waste, 

Saw what the pen of promise traced; 
Fair fields and sunny lawns and bowers, 
Made beautiful by birds and flowers ; 
The fruits of honest toil were hung 
Where fountains their sweet waters flung; 
And then, amid the splendid scene, 
Beheld he one who might have beeu 
Himself, had he, in earlier days, 

When warned of error’s devious ways, 
Kept in the safe though narrow roa, 
By which the stream of bouor flowed. 
His early manhood had the seal 

Men fashion for their wo or weal ; 

But evil counsel ruled the hour, 

And now he feels its potent power. 

O, see him as he idly stands, 

His bosom crossed by shrivelled hands; 
His silence far more eloquent 

Than if his breath in words he spent; 
No heir is he to great renown ; 

The rather shall his name go down 


As one whose hourly curse was in 
Beholding what he might have been! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BLACK NED. 


BY JAMES 8. DAVIS. 


Axmost exactly in the centre of the kingdom 
of France, lies a little mountain town, called 
Montaign. It is in the extreme northwest cor- 
ner of the department of Puy de Dome, and on 
the road from Montlucon, in that of Allier, to 
Clermont, the chief town of the former depart- 
ment; and is just at the point where the travel- 
ler, going southward, leaves the plains of the 
Bourbonnois for the rocks and mountains which 
diversify the surface of Auvergne. 

In the course of one of my many peregrina- 
tions through France, I reached this place, one 
evening, about sunset, somewhat tired and very 
hungry. “Le Cheval Blanc,” the “ White 
Horse,” was the better looking of two public 
houses which spread their signs to the breeze; 
and I found its accommodations as good as I 
could reasonably expect in such a place. 

I shared the hospitalities of the Cheval Blanc, 
on that occasion, with a tall, dark-looking trav- 
eller, with an immense bluish-black beard, who 
had reached the place a little while before I did. 
This person I found to be decidedly taciturn and 
unsocial, and, after several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter into conversation with him, I finally gave 
him up, as one of the impracticables. 

But though I had ceased to talk to the man, I 
did not find it an easy thing to quit thinking 
about him. I cannot say that I found him inter- 
esting ; at all events, he certainly was not at- 
tractive; though there was something about the 
man which made me d to know i 
more about him. 

From the few words (of French) I heard from 
my fellow-traveller's lips, I felt sure that he was 
nota Frenchman, and I was inclined to think 
that English was his native tongue. Supposing 
this much to be ascertained, the next point was 
to find out whether he was English or American. 
It was of no sort of consequence to me, which he 
was; but my vagrant imagination would specu- 
late on the subject in spite of me. 

I spoke English to him, occasionally, and 
though he evidently understood me, he replied 
only in French. If I could have had ten or fif- 
teen minutes’ conversation with him, even in 
French, 1 could easily have settled the question 
of his nationality ; but the conversation was like 
the handle of a jug—all on one side. He did 
nothing but nod his head, for yes, or shake it 
from side to side for no. 

This extreme reserve had a very English look ; 
but the man had not. He looked much more 
like a Yankee—an American—and I had a 
strong suspicion that he was an individual of that 
universal nation. But what coulda Yankee be 
doing in that out-of-the-way place? You may 
think that that question might be asked apropos 
of myself as well as of him. But the cases were 
not parallel. Anybody would know that I was a 
traveller, and bent only upon seeing the country ; 
and if they didn’t know, I was always ready and 
willing to tell them all about it. Anybody, on 
the contrary, would know that he was sot a trav- 
eller, per se; and that is all they ever would 
know—from him. 

While I was indalging in a train of exceed- 
ingly unprofitable speculation on these points, 
the object of them took himself off to bed; and 
I thought the most sensible thing I could do was 
to follow his example. And Ill bet I sleep 
more than he does, thought 1. If I have any 
skill in reading the great book of human nature, 
that man’s heart bears within it that “ perilous 
stuff” which “ marders sleep.” 

It was thus that this stranger’s appearance and 
deportment operated upon me; and fatigued as 
I was, it was a long time before I could get him 
out of my head and go tosleep. And when I 
did sleep, it was not mending the matter much. 
I had thought queer thoughts of the man while I 
was awake, and I dreamed still queerer dreams 








of him after I had gone to sleep. I can recall 
little or nothing of the particulars now, but I do 
remember how he made his appearance, on one 
occasion, in the character of Bluebeard, and after 
killing half-a-dozen wives, turned into Tom 
Thumb, and sat astride of my nose, puffing to- 
bacco-smoke into my nostrils, from my own 
meerschaum. 

This dream was very suddenly dispelled. I 
thought that the stranger had resumed his orig- 
inal character of Bluebeard, and that he was 
dragging me away to share the fate of his mur- 
dered wives ; and it was no small relief to me to 
discover that it was only the landlord, who was 
trying to shake me awake, with a strong grip on 
my shoulder. Mine host was as pale as if he 
had to do with Bluebeard himself; and so he 
had. 

“Monsieur! monsieur!”’ he shouted—“ are 
you a doctor?” 

For a man to come, in the middle of the night, 
and shake you roughly out of a sound sleep, in 
order to ask if you are a doctor, might not, im- 
probably, in a choleric temperament, be provo- 
cative of pugilistic demonstrations, which might 
be consummated before there was any time for a 
satisfactory explanation. I am quite choleric 
enough, you will say, for any such catastrophe. 
But I had not the least idea of assuming a hos- 
tile attitude. On the contrary, I was most grate- 
ful to Monsieur Bruneau, for rescuing me from 
Bluebeard, even in imaginati Py 

Besides, having had a few seconds for reflec- 
tion, it did not require any great brilliancy of 
genius to suggest the probability that it was not 
mere curiosity to learn “ what I did for a living,” 
that had roused Monsieur Bruneau from his 
warm couch at two o’clock in the morning. I 
therefore simply repliedyin the affirmative, and 
waited quietly for further developments. 

“ Then,” continued the landlord, “ for heaven’s 
sake, get on your clothes, as quick as possible, 
and come with me to the blue room. The tall 
gentleman, with the heavy black beard, has cut 
his own throat !’”” 

“Iknew he wasn’t going to get any sleep,” 
said I, as I bounced out of bed, and began to 
huddle on my clothes. “My prognosis antici- 
pated sleep-murder, but did not go so far as self- 
murder. Cut his throat, has he? Well, I'll 
bet two to one he hasn’t done it right. He has 
made a bungle of it—I know before I see it. 
There is not one man ina thousand that knows 
how to cut his throat properly. It is a small 
matter, perhaps, but then, you know, ‘a thing 
that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ ” 

The landlord stared. My soliloquy was in 
English ; but it may -be doubted whether he 
would have been less mistified or more edified if 
it had been in his own tongue. However, I had 
by this time finished my hasty toilet, as well as 
my observations upon the art of throat-cutting, 
and I motioned to mine host to lead the way to 
the blue room. 

When I reached that sky-colored chamber, I 
found the very identical condition of things that 
I had anticipated. The throat was cut, true 
enough, and almost from ear to ear; but it was 
not effectually and properly cut, for all that. 

I have seen a good many cases of throat-cut- 
ting in my time, and among them all I have 
never seen the thing done properly but in one 
single instance. In that case, there was a small, 
clean, neat incision, not three inches long, and 
less than one inch in depth; and yet the job 
was done thoroughly and effectually. The man 
died immediately. 

It was done with a scalpel, and the man who 
did it was an anatomist. And nobody but an 
anatomist knows how to do it. The operator gen- 
erally takes a knife or razor, and saws away 
directly in front of his windpipe, till he has made 
a great hideous gash, several inches deep—and 
he calls that cutting his throat. 

Supposing that he has doue the work effec- 
tually, he throws away his instrument, and lays 
himself down, expecting to die comfortably in a 
few minutes. But, to his great surprise, death 
don’t come for days, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
never. He has done nothing to make him come. 
He has touched no vital part, and the great ugly 
wound is not necessarily mortal. 

But one who really knows how to do it, in- 
stead of sawing at his windpipe, makes a small, 
neat incision, in the side of his neck, divides the 
carotid artery, secundem artem, and bleeds to 
death quictly and scientifically, in a few minutes. 
And then, every ignoramus sings out that he has 
“cut his jugular,” and therefore must die; when 
the truth is, it doesn’t mater a batton whether 
he has cut his jugular or not; he has cut his 
earotid, and that is all that’s wanting. Thas 
finishes him. 

Bat what a fool I am to be talking surgery in 
this ridiculous fashion. ‘The fact is, lam always 
at it, whenever I get achance. [can’t “sink 
the shop,” that isthe truth. I never could. 

But about this stranger. He had cut his throat, 
and as | had anticipated, in the usual unscien- 
tific manner. It was absolutely butcher-like. 
His throat was horribly mangled, but still he was 
not killed, and might continue to live some days. 
When the landlord and his d pted 
to bind it up, he tore it open in such as vage 
manuer as to render his case still more hopeless. 
It was when this occurred that the landlord 
came to wake me. 

By the time I reached his bedside, he had 
become too weak to do himself any farther in- 
jury, and had indeed faimted from loss of blood. 
While he was in this condition, I dressed the 
wound carefully, and bandaged it as securely as 
possible. Four days and nights I watched by 
his bedside. On the fifih day he died. I have 
witnessed many fearful death scenes, but none so 
horrible as this. He was sane the greater part of 
the time, and not actually insane I think, when 
he committed the fatal deed. 

I will attempt no description of this appalling 
death-bed. You may have some idea of what 
it was, after you have heard a brief sketch of the 
principal events of his life. He had written a 
sort of autobiography, which | found among bis 
effects after his death. The paper has been lost, 
but I have retained the most of it in my memory, 
and I will transmit it to you, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words. 



















































For ten years or more, the name of “ [eck 


Ned" was @ terror to the dwellers on the frontier 


of Texas. Iam that“ Bleck Ned.” My entire 
name is Edward Burns. I was born in a quiet 
village, in the Great Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mouatains 
That part of Virginia is mostly peopled by de 
scendants of Scotch Irish Presbyterians and Ger 
mans, chiefly from Pennaylvania. The majority 
of them arc somewhat rough, but a simple-heart 
ed, honest race, producing very few characters 
like myself, 

My father was a farmer on a small scaleo—a 
poor and « hard-working man. He had no fami 
ly, however, bat my mother and myself, and 
might have gotten along very well, if it had not 
been fur one serious defect in his education—he 
had never learned the art of saying no. His 
good nature was continually getting him into pe 
cuniary difficulties, and prevented him from 
making any progress towards the attainment of 
a competence. 

I don’t know that Iwas by natare more de 
praved than other boys, but my parents were so 
indalgent with their only child that he generally 
did as he pleased, and generally pleased to do 
wrong rather than right. My mother was os 
pecially lenient to my faults. 1 was considered 
“quick at learning,” but I played truant almost 
as often as I thought proper, and only learned 
what pleased me. I must have had pretty good 
natural abilivies, foreven in that way, I managed 
to pick up shreds and patches of education suffi- 
cient to give me, in after years, a certain degree 
of superiority over those with whom I associated 
in my turbulent career. 

The first marked step in the downward path, 
which I can now call to my recollection, occurred 
in this way. One fine August morning, when | 
was perhaps ten or eleven years old, I started 
alone to go to church. My father was sick, and 
my mother conld not leave him. 

“Tlillo! Where are you going t” 

It was in this manner that I was accosted by 
Richard Savin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who had only been living a few months in 
the village. 

“Tam going to mectin’,” I replied. 

“To meetin’, hey? What a jolly big fool you 
must be, to go and shut yourself up where Par- 
son Long can holler at you for an hour at a lick, 
and old Squire Saunders snorin’ so loud you 
can’t even sleep.” 

“Don't you never go to meetin’, Dick #” 

“Met Notany, I thank you—mach obliged 
to you. I used to go though, when I lived over 
the Ridge. Five or six of us boys had a meetin’ 
every Sunday, and we used to sing a hymn they 
call ‘ High, low, jack and the game.’”’ 

“ Do you mean you played cards?” 

“Played cards? Me play cards? Me— 
shockin’ ; I used to read pasteboard picter-books 
sometimes—but play cards—never. It’s agin my 
principles.” 

“ What are you going to do to-day ?” 


“ Well, if you must know, Squire Saunders 
has give me an invite to a cold collation—a sort 
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the woods, down by the big spring. Will you go 
along? I've got leave to bring a friend.” 

I had no intention of going with Dick at first, 
but I went on talking with him, and walking the 
same way he di, until I was half a mile or more 
away from the church, before I thought about it. 

“There,” says Dick, “ there’s the last bell ring- 
in’, You can’t get there in time now. You'd 
better come to the collation.” 

“Tcan't indeed, Dick. Father and mother 
would be as mad as the mischief.” 

“ How are they going to know anything about 
it? You needu’t tll ‘em where you was, 
They'll think you was at church.” 

By arguments like this, Dick at last succeeded 
in inducing me to go with him. I hadn’t the 
least idea of what he meant by his “collation,” 
till we arrived at Squire Saunders’s watermelon- 
patch, where my companion began to help him- 
self very freely, earnestly recommending me to 
pursue the same course. 

“ Why, Ned,” said he, “I’m surprised at you, 
The squire will certainly be offended, if you 
slight his collation in this way. Gather up as 
many as you can find, of the very largest and 
best, and put ‘em into this bag, and carry ‘em 
into the woods,” 

“ Bat that’s stealin’, Dick.’”’ 

“ Blatherskite! Who ever heerd of sich a 
thing as stealin’ watermilyons? We'll take a 
bagtul, and old Saunders will never know the 
diflerence—you may just bet your head on that. 
Come—here yoes |” 

l yielded w Dick's arguments, most powerfally 
backed by my own appetite. We carried off al- 
most a cartload of melons and bid them in the 
bushes. We then took our places at the “ colla 
tion,” and ate till we could eat no more. When 
we came to a halt, Dick took a small packaye 
from his pocket, and slowly removed « paper in 
which it was enveloped, while I watched him 
attentively. 

“ Gracious goodness, Dick!’ exclaimed I, at 
last, “ what queer looking pictures! Where did 
you get them’ What are they for?” 

“ Picters! Ha, ba, ha, ha! Well, dog my 
grandmammy’s shoes to Guinea, if you aint jest 
about the greenest young un that ever sprouted |” 

“ They're cards, sint they, Dick *” 

“Rather think they are, old hoss—bran new 
ones, too, jest outer the store. Shove your lime- 
stone sufy up to this ere log, and I'l! show you 

how w use them.” 

I moved up the rock I was sitting on, and was 
then and there initiated into the mysterics of 
“ old sledge,” “ all fuurs,” “seven up,” or what 


ever else its proper appellation may be. The | 


game facinated me, and before I rose from my 
“limestone sofy’ the san was low in the west, 
and I had lost my share of the stolen watermelons 
I went home, wid an ingeniously concocted fib 
to the old fulks, and thus ended my firet day of 
open, flasrant, anmitigated wickedness. From 
that time forward, Dick became my preceptar in 
every kind of petty iniquity, from cheating at 
marbles w roblang bem-rooste, aed aa apt echolar 
he found me. 

My poor father never recovered. Ilis prema 
ture deach saved him many @ heartache. I: sad- 
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f him after I had gone to sleep. I can recall 
ttle or nothing of the particulars now, but I do 
member how he made his appearance, on one 
‘casion, in the character of Bluebeard, and after 
illing halfa-dozen wives, turned into Tom 

‘Thumb, and sat astride of my nose, puffing to- 
acco-smoke into my nostrils, from my own 
,eerschaum. 

This dream was very suddenly dispelled. I 
honght that the stranger had resumed his orig- 
val ch of Bluebeard, and that he was 
lragging me away to share the fate of his mur- 
lered wives ; and it was no small relief to me to 
liscover that it was only the landlord, who was 
rying to shake me awake, with a strong grip on 
ay shoulder. Mine host was as pale as if he 
iad to do with Bluebeard himself; and so he 
iad. 

“Monsieur! monsieur!”’ he shouted—“ are 
you a doctor?” - 

For a man to come, in the middle of the night, 
ind shake you roughly out of a sound sleep, in 
order to ask if you are a doctor, might not, im- 
orobably, in a choleric temperament, be provo- 
ative of pugilistic demonstrations, which might 
be consummated before there was any time for a 
satisfactory explanation. I am quite choleric 
enough, you will say, for any such catastrophe. 
But I had not the least idea of assuming a hos- 
tile attitude. On the contrary, I was most grate- 
fal to Monsieur Bruneau, for rescuing me from 
Bluebeard, even in imagination. , 

Besides, having had a few seconds for reflec- 
tion, it did not require any great brilliancy of 
genius to suggest the probability that it was not 
mere curiosity to learn “ what I did for a living,” 
that had roused Monsieur Bruneau from his 
warm couch at two o’clock in the morning. I 
therefore simply repliedgin the affirmative, and 
waited quietly for further developments. 

“ Then,” continued the landlord, “ for heaven’s 
sake, get on your clothes, as quick as possible, 
and come with me to the blue room. The tall 
gentleman, with the heavy black beard, has cut 
his own throat!’ 

“I knew he wasn’t going to get any sleep,” 
said I, as I bounced out of bed, and began to 
huddle on my clothes. “My prognosis antici- 
pated sleep-murder, but did not go so far as self- 
murder. Cut his throat, has he? Well, I'll 
bet two to one he hasn’t done it right. He has 
made a bungle of it—I know before I see it. 
There is not one man in a thousand that knows 
how to cut his throat properly. It is a small 
natter, perhaps, but then, you know, ‘a thing 
hat is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ ” 

The landlord stared. My soliloquy was in 
English; but it maybe doubted whether he 
vould have been less mistified or more edified if 
t had been in his own tongue. However, I had 

‘yy this time finished my hasty toilet, as well as 
uy observations upon the art of throat-cutting, 
ad I motioned to mine host to lead the way to 
‘he blue room. 

When I reached that sky-colored chamber, I 
ound the very identical condition of things that 
‘ had anticipated. The throat was cut, true 
nough, and almost from ear to ear; but it was 
ot effectually and properly cut, for all that. 

T have seen a good many cases of throat-cut- 
ing in my time, and among them all I have 
sever seen the thing done properly but in one 
ingle instance. In that case, there was a small, 
lean, neat incision, not three inches long, and 
ess than one inch in depth; and yet the job 
vas done thoroughly and effi lly. The man 
lied immediately. 

It was done with a scalpel, and the man who 
lid it was an anatomist. And nobody but an 
\natomist knows how to doit. The operator gen- 
vvally takes a knife or razor, and saws away 
lirectly in front of his windpipe, till he has made 
\ great hideous gash, several inches deep—and 
ue calls that cutting his throat. 

Supposing that he has doue the work effec- 
ually, he throws away his instrument, and lays 
himself down, expecting to die fortably in a 
‘ew minutes. But, to his great surprise, death 
don’t come for days, perhaps weeks, perhaps 
never. He has done nothing to make him come. 
He has touched no vital part, and the great ugly 
wound is not necessarily mortal. 

Bat one who really knows how to do it, in- 
stead of sawing at his windpipe, makes a small, 
neat incision, in the side of his neck, divides the 
carotid artery, secundem artem, and bleeds to 
leath quietly and scientifically, in a few minutes. 
And then, every ignoramus sings out that he has 
“cut his jugular,” and therefore must die; when 
the truth is, it doesn’t mater a batton whether 
he has cat his jugular or not; he has cut his 

arotid, and that is all that’s wanting. Thas 
tinishes him. 

But what a fool I am to be talking surgery in 
this ridiculous fashion. The fact is, lam always 
at it, whenever I get achance. Ican’t “sink 
the shop,” that isthe truth. I never could. 

But about this stranger. He had cut his throat, 
vnd as I had anticipated, in the usual unscien- 
tific manner. It was absolutely butcher-like. 
His throat was horribly mangled, but still he was 
aot killed, and might continue to live some days. 
When the landlord and his attendants attempted 
to bind it up, he tore it open in such as .vage 
manuer as to render his case still more hopeless. 
\t was when this occurred that the landlord 
came to wake me. 

By the time I reached his bedside, he had 
become too weak to do himself any farther in- 

ury, and had indeed fainted from loss of blood. 

While he was in this condition, I dressed the 
wound carefully, and bandaged it as securely as 

possible. Four days and nights I watched by 

vis bedside. On the fifih day he died. 1 have 
witnessed many fearful death scenes, but none so 
vorrible as this. He was sane the greater part of 
he time, and not actually insane I think, when 

@ committed the fatal deed. 

I will attempt no description of this appalling 

eath-bed. You may have some idea of what 

+ was, after you have heard a brief sketch of the 

rincipal events of his life. He had written a 

wrt of autobiography, which I found among his 

Hects after his death. The paper has been lost, 

at I have retained the most of it in my memory, 

ad I will transmit it to you, as nearly as I can, 

\ his own words. 
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For ten years or more, the name of “ Black 
Ned” was a terror to the dwellers on the frontiers 
of Texas. Iam that“ Black Ned.” My entire 
name is Edward Burns. 1 was born in a quiet 
village, in the Great Valley of Virginia, between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains. 
That part of Virginia is mostly peopled by de- 
scendants of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and Ger- 
mans, chiefly from Pennsylvania. The majority 
of them are somewhat rough, but a simple-heart- 
ed, honest race, producing very few characters 
like myself. 

My father was a farmer on a small scale—a 
poor and a hard-working man. He had no fami- 
ly, however, but my mother and myself, and 
might have gotten along very well, if it had not 
been fur one serious defect in his education—he 
had never learned the art of saying no. His 
good nature was continually getting him into pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and prevented him from 
making any progress towards the attainment of 
a competence. 

I don’t know that I was by nature more de- 
praved than other boys, but my parents were so 
indulgent with their only child that he generally 
did as he pleased, and generally pleased to do 
wrong rather than right. My mother was es- 
pecially lenient to my faults. 1 was considered 
‘quick at learning,” but I played truant almost 
as often as I thought proper, and only learned 
what pleased me. I must have had pretty good 
natural abilities, foreven in that way, I managed 
to pick up shreds and patches of education suffi- 
cient to give me, in after years, a certain degree 
of superiority over those with whom I associated 
in my turbulent career. 

The first marked step in the downward path, 
which I can now call to my recollection, occurred 
in this way. One fine August morning, when I 
was perhaps ten or eleven years old, I started 
alone to go to church. My father was sick, and 
my mother could not leave him. 

“illo! Where are you going?” 

It was in this manner that I was accosted by 
Richard Savin, a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who had only been living a few months in 
the village. 

“Tam going to meetin’,” I replied. 

“To meetin’, hey? What a jolly big fool you 
must be, to go and shut yourself up where Par- 
son Long can holler at you for an hour at a lick, 
and old Squire Saunders snorin’ so loud you 
can’t even sleep.” 

“Don’t you never go to meetin’, Dick?” 

“Me? Notany, I thank you—much obliged 
to you. I used to go though, when I lived over 
the Ridge. Five or six of us boys had a meetin’ 
every Sunday, and we used to sing a hymn they 
call ‘ High, low, jack and the game.’” 

“Do you mean you played cards ?” 

“Played cards? Me play cards? Me— 
shockin’ ; I used to read pasteboard picter-books 
someti but play card: . It’s agin my 
principles.” 

“ What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“ Well, if you must know, Squire Saunders 
has give me an invite to a cold collation—a sort 
of picnic—all alone, by myself, in the corner of 
the woods, down by the big spring. Will you go 
along? I've got leave to bring a friend.” 

I had no intention of going with Dick at first, 
but I went on talking with him, and walking the 
same way he did, until I was half a mile or more 
away from the church, before I thought about it. 

“There,” says Dick, “ there’s the last bell ring- 
in’. You can’t get therein time now. You'd 
better come to the collation.” 

“Tcan’t indeed, Dick. Father and mother 
would be as mad as the mischief.” 

“ How are they going to know anything about 
it? You needu’t tell ’em where you was. 
They'll think you was at church.” 

By arguments like this, Dick at last succeeded 
in inducing me to go with him. I hadn’t the 
least idea of what he meant by his “collation,” 
till we arrived at Squire Saunders’s watermelon- 
patch, wh2re my companion began to help him- 
self very freely, earnestly recommending me to 
pursue the same course. 

“Why, Ned,” said he, “ I’m surprised at you. 
The squire will certainly be offended, if you 
slight his collation in this way. Gather up as 
many as you can find, of the very largest and 
best, and put ‘em into this bag, and carry ’em 
into the woods.” 

“ But that’s stealin’, Dick.” 

“ Blatherskite! Who ever heerd of sich a 
thing as stealin’ watermilyons? We'll take a 
bagful, and old Saunders will never know the 
difterence—you may just bet your head on that. 
Come—here goes !” 

Lyielded to Dick’s arguments, most powerfully 
backed by my own appetite. We carried off al- 
most a cart-load of melons and hid them in the 
bushes. We then took our places at the “ colla- 
tion,” and ate till we could eat no more. When 
we came to a halt, Dick took a small package 
from his pocket, and slowly removed a paper in 
which it was enveloped, while I watched him 
attentively. 

“ Gracious goodness, Dick!” exclaimed I, at 
last, “‘ what queer looking pictures! Where did 
you get them? What are they for ?” 

“ Picters! Ha, ha, ha, ha! Well, dog my 
grandmammy’s shoes to Guinea, if you aint jest 
about the greenest young un that ever sprouted !” 

“ They're cards, aint they, Dick ?” 

“Rather think they are, old hoss—bran new 
ones, too, jest outer the store. Shove your lime- 
stone sofy up to this ere log, and I’ll show you 
how to use them.” 

I moved up the rock I was sitting on, and was 
then and there initiated into the mysteries of 
“ old sledge,” “ all fours,” “seven up,” or what- 
ever else its proper appellation may be. The 
game fascinated me, and before I rose from my 
“limestone sofy ” the sun was low in the west, 
and I had lost my share of the stolen watermelons. 
I went home, told an ingeniously concocted fib 
to the old fulks, and thus ended my first day of 
open, flagrant, unmitigated wickedness. From 
that time forward, Dick became my preceptor in 
every kind of petty iniquity, from cheating at 
marbles to robbing hen-roosts, and an apt scholar 
he fuund me. ‘ 

My poor father never recovered. His prema- 
ture death saved him many & heart-ache. It sad- 





dened me for a a little while, but I soon learned 
to rejoice in the additional freedom which my 
fond mother’s lax government afforded me. 

One dark, rainy evening, I heard Dick’s signal- 
whistle about dusk. I went out to meet him, 
and he asked me to walk awhile with him. 

“ A nice night for a walk, upon my word,” 
said I, as we went out of the gate towards the 
fields. 

“Ttis a nice night,” said Dick; “ just the 
kind of a night I’ve been praying for—a first- 
rate night.” 

“ Well, you may like it, but for my part, I'd 
rather have a dry skin than a wet one. Come 
in under the shed here, and I'll talk to you as 
much as you please.” 

“Ned,” said my companion, as soon as we 
were within the shed, “you were wishing for 
something this morning, and saying you would 
do anything to get it.” 

“] was wishing for money this morning.” 

“Just so. Andif you are not too much afraid 
of a wet skin, I can tell you how to get some, 
this very night.” 

Dick neither said nor thought anything about 
being afraid of a wicked deed. That was a fear 
that troubled him even less than it didme. His 
father was a rogue before him, and he had been 
case-hardened from his very mother’s milk. 

“1 know a man,” continued Dick, “ not three 
miles off, who will pay usa fair price for every 
sheep, or hog, or calf, we bring him, and furnish 
a light wagon to haul ’em with, too. I reckon 
we could manage to pick up a few fat wethers 
such a night as this—couldn’t we ?” 

The proposition startled me a little at first. I 
had never stolen anything but fruit and the like, 
thus far. But Dick soon found arguments to 
quiet my scruples. We started off at once, and 
before morning, Colonel Fowler, the “ big bug” 
of our neighborhood, had lost some of his finest 
sheep, and we had, each one of us, twenty-five 
dollars in his pocket. 

This was the entering-wedge to numerous acts 
of depredation of a similar character, which we 
managed to carry on without detection, though 
not altogether without suspicion in some instan- 
ces. In the meantime, my mother married 
again. After that, I was less looked after than 
ever. Indeed, I was now entirely beyond the 
control either of my mother or my stepfather, 
and they had almost ceased making efforts to re- 
strain me in any way. 

Iloved my mother, She was as kind and 
gentle, as I was savage and disagreeable. Bat 
home was far from being attractive to me. The 
most pleasant thiny there, was a little sister 
Katie, who was born when I was about seventeen 
years old. She was a beautiful child, and she 
loved me with all her little heart. 

Dick was a shrewd scoundrel, and hisage gave 
him some advantages over me in those days. 
We had been adroit enough to lay our theft at 
the door of the free negroes, and few suspected 
us. Emboldened by this continued impunity, we 
now began to look for higher game. Old Mr. 
Fant, the watch-maker and jeweller, had just 

returned from Balti with an Ny valu- 
able stock of watches, jewelry, etc. He slept at 
some distance from his store, though in the same 
building. We had obtained possession of a key 
which fitted the lock exactly. These temptations 
were more than we could withstand. One dark 
night we entered the store, lit a candle and fell 
to work, swiftly but noiselessly, to fill a small 
bag with glittering spoil. I was already far gone 
in wickedness, but I actually shuddered as I 
noted the expression of Dick’s greedy, cruel 
eyes, as they gloated over the heavy patent lever 
watches, and the handfuls of rich jewelry, as 
they disappeared within the bag—it was fearful 
to behold. 

“ Come, Dick, let’s be off,” whispered I, as I 
put in the last of the watches. 

“No, no,” he replied, “there’s plenty more 
things back there. I'm for making a clean 
sweep as we go.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when 
the back door opened, and in walked the owner 
of the articles we were making so free with. His 
entrance was so noiseless, that we were standing 
face to face befure we had the least idea that any 
one was stirring. I dropped the bag, and started 
torun. I had known the old gentleman since 
my childhood, and had always had the greatest 
respect for him. But before I had fairly turned 
round, I saw a bright bowie-knife flushing in the 
air above his head, and then his blood spouted 
out upon the counter, and upon the body of his 
murderer! 

“Great God!” cried I, “what have you 
done ?” 

“Ive done what had to be done—what could 
not be helped,” replied Dick. ‘‘ Dead men tell 
no tales—and he would have had a pretty tale to 
tell on us, if we’d a’ been fools enough to let 
him live.” 

The old man was already dead. As I saw his 
long, gray hair stained with the blood which was 
still trickling from the wound, I grew dizzy and 
sick at the sight. I staggered to the door, and 
urged Dick to follow me; but he would not 
come till he had everything he wanted. This 
bloody deed made a great sensation of course in 
that quiet community ; but its very atrocity served 
to shield us from suspicion. It was generally at- 
tributed to two strangers from Richmond, who 
had been lounging about the village the day be- 
fore. I had some very severe twinges of re- 
morse fur a few days, but when I thought of our 
three or four thousand dollars’ worth of plunder, 
I soon suffered the idea to console and harden 
me, though I always envied Dick the perfect 
coolness with which he treated so foul and terri- 
ble a murder. But what were we to do with 
our booty? We could make no use of it where 
we were, and it was soon decided that we should 
carry it to Baltimore. This pleased me exceed- 
ingly, for a yisit to one of the great Atlantic 
cities had always been one of my favorite “ cas- 
tles in the air,” often dreamed about, but with no 
hope of the dreams ever coming true. 

The evening before I left, when I went home, 
having been absent all day,as usual, my little sister 
Katie rose up from her crib, in the corner, held 
out her white, round, chubby little arms, put up 
her rosebud of a mouth for a kiss, and cried out : 














«« Buddy tum home to Tatie!” As I pressed have already said that I had ceased to weep, and | 


my lips to those of the innocent child, I left a 
tear upon her cheek. Jt was the last I ever shed! 

Next day I went to Baltimore with Dick, 
where we commenced a life of the most riotous 
dissipntion. There are few places in America, 
where the means and appliances for such a course 
of life and companions therein, are more abun- 
dant or more easy of access. Such means and 
such companions were soon found, and they soon 
completed our education, and qualified us for the 
most advanced degrees of wickedness. 

Dick was excessively fond of gambling, and 
indulged in it to the utmost, so that his new 
friends very soon cleared him out, to the last 
penny. Thereupon he borrowed ten dollars of 
me and returned to his village home. For my 
part, I was too well pleased with my taste of city 
habits to relinquish them while I had any of the 
material for a jolly life left. About a fortnight 
after Dick’s departure, I received a letter from 
him, of which the following is a copy, verbatim 
et literatim: 

“Dear Nev :—I set down to rite you a few 
lines, which 1 hope you will burn them, and not 
let noboddy read them but yourself, as soon as 
you gitthem. The reasin you will see when 
you come to read them. Far I want to tell you 
how that Curnel Fowler and all his famaly ex- 
cept his hosses and niggers and sich like, which 
is sont down to the Big Spring Farm, is gone to 
Philadelphy to see some big doctor thar about 
Mrs. Fowler’s new rology in the face. And thars 
all the teaspoons and teapots, and a waggen-lode 
of silver things, besides Mrs. Fowler’s dimons 
and nicknacks and gimcracks, wuth thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and not sole left in 
the house but only the overseer, half a mile off. 
Now you jis come home quick as the devil’il let 
you, and weel dig a big hole in the groun’ and 
bury all them things, and when the hallabaloo’s 
all over, weel slip ’em off to Baltimore, that is, 
arter we've tuck ’em outen the house, which we 
kin do jist as easy as kiss your hand, and come 
rite off, and yours-an-so-forth 

“RicnarD Savin.” 

My funds were getting low, and I therefore 
needed no urging to cause me to return at once. 
When I reached the village, I found that Dick 
had made everything ready for the burglary. I 
had arrived after dark, and was anxious to get 
away again without being seen by anyone. I 
therefore persuaded Dick to go on with the job 
that night. Favored by a broken pane, we man- 
aged to get into a window, and thus into the 
house, very quietly. We advanced cautiously 
along the passage, looking into all the rooms on 
both sides, as we went. 

“ Furies !” ejaculated Dick, in a very energetic 
whisper, “‘ there is somebody sleeping here after 
all!” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Can’t you hear his breathing ?” 

I did hear it, sure enough. 

“Tread easy now,” said Dick, “and we'll see 
if there’s anybody else here.” 

We soon satisfied ourselves that all the other 
rooms were empty. 

“T tell you what it is, Ned, ifghat fellow in 
thar wakes, we’lt have to finish , and you're 
the one that’ll have to do it. I know the house, 
and know whar the things is, and you don’t. 
While I go and get them together, you will have 
to watch here, and if he wakes, slit his windpipe. 
There's no other way to keep him from hollerin’.” 

This arrangement was not at all to my taste. 
Bad as I was, I had never committed murder, 
and I was loth to do it now. He had once lived 
in the house, and knew all about it. I could not 
refuse to take the part assigned me without back- 
ing out altogether, and that I was unwilling to 
do. I reluctantly consented to take my place at 
the door of the room in which the sleeper was, 
leaving a candle burning in the hall outside, so 
as to throw a faint light into the room. 

I could not see the face of the personin the 
bed. I could see nothing indeed but a confused 
heap of bed-clothes. All was silent, except 
Dick’s step above stairs, the ticking of a clock 
which had been set going in the passage, and the 
deep breathing of the sleeper. I sometimes fan- 
cied I could hear the breathing of a second sleep- 
er, so light as to be scarcely audible, and only 
occasionally so. The silence was becoming ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, and I began to think that 
Dick was an age in getting through with the 
job. He was now directly over my head, and 
seemed to be moving some heavy body. Sud- 
denly there was a loud crash—it had apparently 
fallen to the floor. I cursed the fellow’s clumsi- 
ness, and glanced uneasily at the sleeper, who 
muttered something, turned over, and then rose 
on one elbow, as if to listen. I sprang to the 
bedside, and buried my knife twice in the heart 
of the indistinctly seen figure. The warm blood 
spouted over me, and a fearful pang shot into the 
very depths of my soul, as I said to myself, “I 
am a murderer!” At that instant Dick reached 
the door, with a candle in his hand, and the light 
shone full upon all objects in the room. Isawa 
sweet little face emerge from the bedclothes near 
the wall, two little white arms were stretched 
towards me, and a well-known childish voice 
exclaimed : 

“ Buddy tum home to Tatie!” 

The arms of the unconscious child were dab- 
bled in blood, as she stretched them forth to wel- 
come her mother’s murderer! 

Yes, I had slain my own fond, indulgent 
mother. She and her husband had been invited 
to stay in the house till the proprietor’s return 
from the North. They would have both been 
there that night, but my stepfather was acciden- 
tally called away to sit up with a sick man. 
With a mark upon my forehead as terrible as 
that of Cain, I fled to Texas, and there became 
“ Black Nid,” the savage outlaw, and leader of 
desperadoes, fearing neither God, nor man, nor 

vil. 
ic But the doom of the parricide was ever on 
me, and the life of the “ Wandering Jew” 
was a peaceful and happy one, compared to that 
hell upon earth which has so many years been 
my portion. A whirl of excitement and never- 
ending turmoil, of rapine, robbery, crime, cruelty, 
murder, madness, danger and death, was as the 
vital air, without which I could not live a single 
day. But a few hours of rest and reflection 
would conjure up spectres which drove me many 
times to the very verge of madness. Years of 
this wretched existence rolled over my head. I 





I may well add that I had ceased to smile. A 
wild, reckless, joyless, scornful laugh, such as 
devils might indulge in, was my only attempt at 
mirthfalness. 


One summer evening, with robbery and per- | 


haps murder in my heart, I entered the cottage | : h 
H | sought her acquaintance soon after her first 


of an English settler, near the Neuces. A lovely 


clapped her hands and cried out—‘ Buddy tam 
home !” 

With a howl of anguish, I turned away, 
sprang upon my horse, and rode off at a furious 
speed, as if I might thus escape the vulture of 
remorse which was gnawing at my heart. 

I cou'd rob no more. I tried war, and fought 
like a madman. I tried rum, and gu7zled like a 
brute. I roamed through all countries, and tried 
all means of excitement, all modes of self-forget- 
fulness. But never did I find one cool drop of 
comfort with which to moisten the parched lips 
of my despair. But the wretched farce of life is 
almost over now. Madness and death are about 
to drop the curtain. Already I feel the fire of 
insanity tingling in my veins. Already I see 
the devils rising from the bottomless pit, and 
beckoning me with bloody claws and grinning 
lips, while deep down among the curling fi mes, 
and the writhing myriads of the damned, I see 
the arch fiend himself, stretching forth his steel- 
tipped talons towards me, and screaming in tones 
of horrid mockery and hellish discord, “ Buddy 
tum home to Tutie !”” 





THE LATE RULERS OF FRANCE. 


The unhappy fate of those who have ruled 
France for the last seventy years, and the depth 
of misfortune to which they descended after their 
exaltation, is a lesson which may well be pon- 
dered over by those who imagine that the path 
to glory and leads to happi The 
present monarch of France, Louis Napoleon, 
was thirty-three years an exile, and was six years 
confined as a State prisoner, as a punishment for 
his political pretensions. Lis predecessor, Louis 
Philippe, was nearly thirty years an exile be- 
fore he came to the throne. His exile was at- 
tended with great poverty and pain. After beiog 
king fur eighteen years, he was driven from the 
throne and finally died in exile, a miserable pic- 
ture of fallen greatness. His predecessor, Charles 
X., was also driven from the throne and died in 
exile. More than half of his life was spent in 
the unfortunate condition of not being aiiowed to 
visit the land of his father. His sou died in exile, 
and his grandson nas never been aiiowed to visit 
France. The father of Louis Philippe, the Duke 
of Orleans, was i on the guilloti The 
eldest son and heir of Louis Phiiippe, the Duke 
of Orleans, was thrown from his carriage and 
killed. Louis Philippe’s grandson, the Duke of 
Chartres, is now in exile. ‘The predecessor of 
Charles X. on the French throne was Louis 
XVIIL. He was twenty-six years in exile. He 
was a decrepid and tottering old man when he 
came to the throne. His predecessor was Napo- 
leon I., who perished a prisoner on the rock of 
St. Helena. His predecessor in the French gov- 
er Robespierre—was 1. Robes- 
pierre’s predecessor, Louis X VI., was executed, 
as was also his wife, Marie Antoinette, and his 
sister Elizabeth. His son, Louis X VII, died mis- 
erably from over-work, as an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker. Still, with all this record of private mis- 
ery, which has attended every one who has been 
the ruler of France in seventy years, there is an 
active competition always going on for the French 
succession.— NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

















INQUISITIVENESS. 


A well known civic wag, at a late period of 
political excitement, maintained a defensive col 
loquy with a rustic inquisitive, which could nard- 
ly have been excelled by any transatlantic per- 
furmer. In travelling post, he was obliged to 
stop at a village to replace a horse’s shoe, when 
the Paul Pry of the place bustled up to the car- 
riage window, and without waiting for the cere- 
mouy of introduction, exclaimed: “ Good morn- 
ing, sir!—horse cast a shve, I see—I1 suppose, 
sir, you be going to—” 

Here he paused, expecting the name of the 
place to be supplied, but the citizeh answered : 

“ You are quite right, sir; 1 generally go there 
at this season.” 

“ Ay—hum—do ye?—and no doubt you be 
now come from—” 

“Right again, sir. I live there.” 

“Q,ay,doye? But [ see it be a London 
shay. Pray, sir, is there anything stirring in 
London ?” 

“Yes, plenty of other chaises, and carriages 
of all sorts.” 

“ Ay, ay, of course—but what do fulks say ?” 

“Their prayers every Sunday.” 

“That is not what 1 mean. I wish to know 
whether there is anything new and fresh ?” 

“ Yes, bread and herrings.” 

“ Anon ! you be a queer chap. Pray, muster, 
may | ask your name ¢” 

* Fools and clowns call me ‘ muster,’ but I am 
in reality, one of the frogs of Aristophanes, and 
my genuine name is Brekekekex Koax. Drive 
on, postilioa.”— Woburn Budyet. 





THE HEDGEHOG. 


Ata late sitting of the Sociéié d’ Acclimatation, 
of Paris, Dr. Rutz read a report on the animals 
which it might be useful to introduce into the isl- 
and of Martinique for the purpose of destroying 
the venomous serpent which infests that country. 
He specially alluded to the hedgehog. Dr. Lenz 
relates that having one day let a large viper into 
a box where a hedgehog was suckling its young, 
the hedgehog got up and smelt at it from the tail 
to the head. ‘I'he viper began to hiss, and bite 
its adversary’s lips very severely ; but the latter, 
without appearing disconcerted, licked the 
wounds, and in so doing, received another sting 
in the tongue. ‘This it resented, afier some fur- 
ther smelling, by seicing the viper by its head, 
crunching it fangs and all, without stopping until 
it had devoured one half of the reptile. On the 
following day it devoured three young vipers 
without appearing to be in any way affected by 
the venom ; nor did any of the wounds swell, or 
show signs of being morbidly affected. On an- 
other occasion, the same hedgehog had a battle 
with @ viper, which lasted twelve minutes, dur- 
ing which it received ten severe bites on its snout, 
aud twenty more on the bristles. At one time, 
the reptile had stack its fangs so deeply into the 
uuder lip, that its adversary had some difficulty 
in shaking it off. Atlength the hedgehog seized 
it by the head, as in the former case, and de- 
voured it.—Fumily Herald. 





THE GREATEST MISFORTUNE. 


I think it is, with a few exceptional cases, the 
greatest misfurtune to be an only child. Few 
are so naturally good, or reared under such favor- 
able circumstances, that such a position does not 
do them harm. A lonely childhood and youth 
may make a great man, a good man, but it rare- 
ly makes a happy man. Better all the tussles 
and struggles of family life, where the angles of 
character are rubbed off, and its inclinations to 
morbidness, sensitivencss and egotism knocked 
down.—A Life for a Life. 


' 


AN ACTRESS HAUNTED BY A GHOST. 


Mademoiselle Clairon, the celebrated French 
actress, the rival and contemporary of Dumesnil, 
and the immediate predecessors of Raucourt, Dw 
chesnois and Georges, was haunted for two years 
by a ghost, who appears to have been exclusive- 
by malicious, and disturbed in his rest by disap- 
pointed love. He was a young man who had 


little girl ater A an 1 opened i | brilliant success. She received him into intimacy, 
ittle girl stood by the door, and as it, 


liked his society, gave him certainly some en- 
couragement, relieved him from pecuniary diffs 


| culties, but refased to marry hime under the most 





ere and repeated entreaties. They had 
nown each other for about two years and a half, 
when the ill-starred lover, finding himeelf on his 
death-bed, implored her to grant him a last inter- 
view ; a request which those whe surroanded her 
warmly seconded, but her own repugnance pre- 
vented her complying with. He died attended 
by servants, ond the only friend, afemale, whom 
he had latterly admitted to his confidence. On 
that same evening, as the clock struck eleven, 
Mademoiselle Clairon being at supper with a 
large party, a dreadful cry was heard by all pres- 
ent, which she imm-diately recognized as the 
voice of her deceased lover, and fainted with 
emotion and terror. For more than two years, 
this same unearthly cry, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the empty air, was constantly heard by 
her wherever she happened to be at the moment, 
and by all who were present at the time. In vain 
the police established the most diligent search, 
thinking it might be either a trick or a conspiracy ; 
but ne:hing ever transpired to shake the impres- 
sion of its being a supernatural visitation. Some- 
times the sharp report of a gun or pistol was 
substituted for the cry, accompanied by a loud and 
continued clapping of hands. This last demon- 
stration reminded her of the favor of the public to 
which she had so long been accustomed ; the effect 
was ag ble and ¢ ling, rather than produc- 
tive of terror. All this went on fur the time al- 
ready named, and on the last occasion there was 
an accompani of melodi music, as if the 
ghostly visitant was taking his departure in a 
friendly and reconciled state of mind. Not lung 
after this, an elderly lady was announced, and 
admitted to the presence of La Clairon, appearing 
before her as a perfect stranger. They sat down 
and gazed on each other in perfect silence and 
with instinctive interest. At length the old lady 
explained who she was, and the object of her visit. 
She proved to be the friend of M. de S—; had 
attended him on his death-bed, and now felt 
prompted by uncontrollable anxiety to see the 
woman whose cruelty had hastened his decease, 
After much circumlocution and many explana- 
tions, “ Mademoiselle,” said she, “I do not 
blame your conduct; and my poor friend fully 
admitted his obligations to you; but his unhappy 
passion mastered his judgment, and your refusal 
to see him embittered, while it accelerated his 
last moments. His eyes were fixed upon the 
clock, anxiously watching the motion of the 
hands, when, at half past ten, his valet announced 
to him your positive refusal tocome. After a 
short silence, he seized me by the arm, in a par- 
oxysm of despair, which nearly deprived me of 
my senses, and exclaimed: ‘ Unfeeling woman! 
she will gain nothing by this; I will persecute 
her after death, as 4 have followed her through- 
out life!’ 1 tried to calm him, but he died as he 
uttered these dreadful words.”—N. Y. Spirit. 











A MAHOMEDAN AT PRAYER. 

I noticed a Bosnian, whose white turban and 
green jacket denoted particular holiness. Ac- 
costing him in Arabic, which he spoke imperfect- 
ly, I found he was a hadji, having made the 
pilgrimage to all the holy places. We quite 
agreed upon the subject of Damascas, the mere 
mention of which brought the water into his 
mouth. He prayed with praiseworthy regularity, 
at the stated times, generally finding the direction 
of Mecca within four points. One evening, how- 
ever, while we were at anchor, the ship drifted 
around with the tide, and the hadji, not noticing 
this, commenced praying with his face towards 
Rome. I at once perceived this scandalous mis- 
take, and interrupted the devotions of the holy 
man, to set him right. “In the name of God !” 
he exclaimed, “ but you are right. This comes 
from trusting the Frank vessels.””— Zuylor’s 
Travels in Greece. 


Ad . 
Our Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 

Tr ; Mesheni 

A miniature steam engine, complete in all its details, 
was exhibited at the California State Fair, of about one 
rat power, manufactured by Henry Rice, watchmaker, of 
Sacramento. A steam attachment was formed with a 
copper pipe no larger in diameter than an ordinary straw, 
connecting with the boiler outside, from which it received 
its supply ; and when under a full head, its fly-wheel per- 
formed over two thousand revolutions a minute. Noth- 
ing could be more beautifully accurate in its adjustment. 
The cylinder has a three sixteenth inch bore, with seven- 
sixteenth inch stroke. It propelled a small turning-lathe, 


and elicited from the spectators many complimentary re- 
marks to the skill of its manufacturer. 











An aucient Ship. 

Ptolemy Philopater, who lived some two hundred years 
before Christ, had a ship with forty banks of rowers, be- 
ing 560 English feet in length, being 190 feet longer than 
the Persia, and only 120 feet shorter than the Great East- 
ern; seventy-six feet from one side to the other; in height 
to guawales it was ninety-six feet, and from the highest 
part of the stern to the water-line it was 160 feet, and it 
had four rudders, each sixty feet long. When it put to 
sea it held more than 4000 rowers and forty supernuma- 
ries, and on the deck were 3000 marines. And besides all 
these there were a large body of men under the decks, 
and a vast quantity of provisions and supplies. 


A new Ventilator. 

A gentleman residing in Middlefield, Ct., says that he 
has discovered and applied a new plan for ventilating 
rooms warmed by stoves, which is as follows:—Apply a 
vertical pipe to the frout of the chimney, into which the 
lower end should enter below the stove-pipe, and the upper 
end epproach within a few inches of the ceiling. In its 
operation the foul air from the top of the room ru-hes 
down into the chimney, to fill « partial vacuum oceasion- 
ed by the draft from the stove pipe above. By applying 
a damper to the pipe, its capacity may be adjusted as de- 
sired. This makes @ cheap, trustworthy ventilator, and 
is easily applied. 


Curious Statistics. 

The following curious account is given in “ Appleton's 
Cyclopedia,” of the number of horses in the various 
parts of the world:—‘‘ The general estimate has been 
eight to ten horses in Europe for every hundred inhabit- 
ante Deumark has furty-five horses to every hundred 
inhabitants, which is more than any other European 
country. Great Britain and Ireland have 2.5) (00 
horses; France, 3.000.000; Austrian empire, exclusive of 
Italy, 2.600.000; Ra-tis. 3,500,000. The United States 
have 5,000,000, which is more than any Kuropean coun- 
try. The horses of the whole world are estimated at 
57 420,000.” 


A travelled Needle. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror says that s 
few days since a needle was taken from the outer and 
lower side of the foot, near the little toe-joint, of Mra. Ira 
Atwood, of North Sandwich. New Hampshire, which she 
swallowed six years since. The needle was a shoe needia, 
® little over an inch long. and it was whole, but que 
rusty. The lady was slarmed at the time she swallowed 
the needle; but she had felt no inconvenience from ft, 
and bad forgotten the circumstance until phe fit » prick- 
ing in ber fout, when the needle was discovered 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF NAMES. 


A —Adeline, a princess fair, 
Agatha, good as mortals are; 
Agnes, chaste, serene and meek, 
Alethea, ever truth doth speak ; 
Althea, a huntrees bold will be, 
Alice is noble, high degree; 
Annie is a gracious heart, 
Amy, well beloved thou art; 
Arabella, an altar fair, 
Aurora, locks of golden hair; 
Ada, all things fair I see, 
And cold I liken unto thee. 
B.—Barbara, in a foreign land, 
Bernice, a victorious band; 
Beatrice is of joy a spring, 
Benedicta, blessings I bring; 
Bertha, famous is and bright, 
Blanche {s fair, a child of light; 
Bona, round all hearts entwining, 
Bridget, brightly, clearly shining ; 
Belinda, sensible and wise, 
Bethia, love to all denies. 
C.—Camilla, queenly, gifted, fair, 
With rolling waves of auburn hair; 
Cassandra, a reformer bold, 
Catherine, stately, pure and cold; 
Charity, a bounteous heart, 
Charlotte, nobleness thou art; 
Chloe is an herb of green, 
Caroline doth noble mean; 
Christina, given to Christ while here, 
Clara, very bright and clear; 
Cecilia, Cecil is, you see, 
Constance is true as heart can be; 
Cleopatra, regal, proud, 
Candace, I to grief have bowed. 
D.—Deborah is a honey-bee, 
Dorcas, a wild roe wandering free ; 
Diana is the child of Jove, 
Dorothy, given by God in love; 
Desdemona, wronged though true, 
Delia, shadows I pursue. 
E.—Edith, happiness is thine, 
Eleanor, a fruitful vine; 
Eliza is God's oath, we vow, 
Estelle, to life’s storms I bow; 
Emma, a puree, a kindly heart, 
Eve, causing life, a friend of art; 
Esther, a secret, hidden thing, 
Eunice, fair victory I bring; 
Eudora, prospering in her way, 
Emeline, light of heart and gay; 
Ernestine, a bounteous hand, 
Eveline, of honor’s band. 
¥.—Frances, open, truthful, free, 
Florine, a heart of sympathy ; 
Flora, the bright-eyed queen of flowers, 
Fenella, linger golden hours. 
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JEALOUSY: 
—OR,— 


THE FATAL ERROR OF ALLAN WAYNE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Note to tas Reapzgr.—From among a number of man- 
iptsin my p si hi lected one, bearing a 
remote date, and defaced and colored with age, from 
which to guther the materials of the present tale. The 
manner in which it came into its present owner's pos- 
session, and the source from whence it was obtained, 
cannot at present be revealed; but as it tells its own 
story (it being altered but triflingly in langu as it 
appears in these columns), the reader can how 
much credence to give it 

A FREEZING winter night of this cold, dreary 
December, 17— (the icy main-deck of a ship 
driven hither and thither by the hurricane winds 
and the vagabond waves of the mid-Atlantic, 
heedless of the driving snow and sleet, which 
are pelting upon me, as wrapped in my cloak, I 
pace the deck of my floating prison, which bears 
me, whither, I care not—alone, and yet tortured 
with all the demons which a guilty heart can 
conjure up to its torment—maddened, distressed 
well nigh to death by the stings of remorse anda 
guilty conscience), this is the time, this the place, 
and these the terrible accompaniments of my 
present condition—a condition which can never, 
never know the least alleviation to its fearful un- 
rest and disquiet! No—I will not deceive my- 
self—the brand of a second Cain burns upon my 
forehead! In the hoarse voice of this rising 
tempest, in the wind through these icy shrouds, 
I can hear the death-groan of a brother—before 
my eyes the picture of the tragedy which haunts 
me seems ever to appear in vivid coloring, and in 
my distracted ear forever rings the monotone of 
the dismal words —‘‘Lost! lost! —doomed ! 
doomed !” 

I cannot deceive myself—nor will I. This 
burdensome life may cling to me, until the al- 
lotted time of humanity shall be overpast, but 
no time, no change of scene, can serve to eflace 
these omnipresent sights and sounds from my 
senses. I have said that I know not whither 
this vessel bears me—but be it to sunny Cuba or 
dreary Labrador, these swift tormentors, these 
avenging brain-companions, can never be escaped 
or eluded. And this is justice—retribution. I 
submit—I resign myself to the punishment 
which nought but my own deeds have forced 
me to endure, and which must henceforth be a 
constant infliction. * * 7 * 

Again—midnight, and the lonely cabin of my 
vessel. The silence of the tomb has crept upon 
the scene ; even the faint breaking of the waves 
against the side of the ship, and the shuffling 
noise from the feet of the watch overhead, have 
ceased to solace me. Silence, repose, thought— 
death itself were preferable! , for occupation, 
action, to rescue me from this never-weary mind ! 
But, ah—here are writing materials upon the 
table before me—and here is a thought. I will 
forget my distraction for an hour, in writing its 
history. By the pale light of this waning lamp 
I will silently rehearse my tale of woe and pas- 
sion. My frenzied spirit shall be restrained for 
the while. And if, perchance, at some future 
day the unintelligible tracings of this wavering 
hand shall be deciphered by the study of some 
pitying fellow-being, let him drop one tear of 
compassion for the sin and suffering of the 
lonely man whose story they briefly and truth- 
fully relate—let him do this, and then forget 
that such a person as the writer ever had an 
existence. 








How short, how fearful in its appalling brevity, 
is the time within which all earthly happiness 
may be dashed down to the very lowest depths 
of woe! Three months—three little months 
ago, and hardly a happier being than the writer 


of these lines could be imagined. Now—but 
away with these tormenting thoughts—let me 
simply unburden my mind of the stern, terrible 
truth, in all its hideous deformity. 

My name is Allan Wayne—and myself the 
heir to one of the grandest coronets and estates 
in the three kingdoms. My infancy and boy- 
hood were passed amid those who almost idolized 
me; and thus, pampered and indulged as I ha- 
bitually was, not the slightest wish which I might 
express being ever denied or disregarded, thus 
it was that manhood came upon me, and found 
me proud, wilful and passionate beyond all de- 
scription. I was overbearing and exacting in 
the highest degree ; jealous, as well, and suspi- 
cious of all men and things. I shudder as I re- 
call to memory the overwhelming, brutal exhi- 
bitions of wrath with which I often astonished 
and terrified those who were dearest tome. It 
seemed as if the passion of anger held a sure 
dominion over me. Under its baneful influence, 
I lost, for the time, everything humanizing, and 
became a very maniac in words and acts. 

Thus it was through early boyhood and youth, 
and in manhood these baleful passions were con- 
firmed. The picture is a dark one—and yet, 
there was one ray of light to irradiate it. As 
far back as my memory can reach—and so fixed 
is the beautiful reminiscence, that it seems as if 
it reached backward to the first hour of my exist- 
ence—I can recall one blessed recollection, which 
brings with it neither pain nor sorrow, save only 
as I connect it with the dark tragedy, to the re- 
lation of which I am rapidly hastening. It is 
the thought of Ellen Seymour, the only child of 
the baronet whose estate joined that of my father, 
and whose castle-towers could be seen through 
the trees from our own. And never, I have 
thought, as I still think—never was a fairer vis- 
ion of beauty given to mortal eyes, than the face 
of Ellen Seymour. Beautiful in childhood, in 
girlhood, and more than all in womanhood, she 
charmed with irresistible power all who came 
within the magic circle of her influence. 

But it is of the wonderful effect of this influ- 
ence upon myself that I wish briefly to speak. 
The children of friends and neighbors, we grew 
up side by side and were together continually, 
almost from the cradle. And when a maddening 
tempest of wrath raged in my breast, and others 
recoiled in absolute terror from its threatened 
effects, a word, a look, a simple touch of the 
hand of Ellen was enough to banish my fury 
in an instant, and cause the better feelings of 
my heart to assert their supremacy. And thus, 
always, whether child, girl, or woman, she was 
still the beneficent monitor of my existence, 
constantly shedding upon it the blessed dews of 
her influence and example. 

As I grew older, and perhaps more thoughtful, 
I appreciated this more fully. Nor was this all— 
constant association with Ellen Seymour had 
caused me to feel towards her an unfeigned 
friendship, and this in turn engendered love, a 
wild, passionate love. It was such a love as only 
one like myself could conceive. It comprised 
my whole being—I was completely merged in 
this absorbing affection. And when, soon after, 
thoughts like these began to take possession of 
my mind, and my natural impetuosity had led 
me to confess this passion to its object, and to 
implore her with the earnestness of one who 
pleads for life, not to tell me that I had loved in 
vain—when, after this, she smiled upon me as 
only she could smile, and confessed that despite 
my many failings, which rendered me unlovely 
in the eyes of all others, she loved me warmly 
and sincerely—I caught her to my breast with a 
rapture which I verily believe no mortal ever 
felt before! The happiness of a lifetime seemed 
compressed into that one brief moment of my 
existence. 

“You have decided my fate, dear Ellen—you 
have redeemed me,” were the first words I could 
speak. ‘‘ Upon the issue of this moment my 
life, my very salvation depended, and since you 
have given me the assurance of your love, I have 
become a new creature. By this holy influence 
of yours, which has drawn me irresistibly to your 
feet, you shall purge my life from all the unman- 
ly excesses which have hitherto disgraced it, and 
if my actions hereafter shall cause you to repent 
that you have given me this great boon of hap- 
piness, may a just Heaven account strictly with 
me!” 

From this time, life assumed a new aspect to 
me. If I had before been wild and ungovernable 
in my passions as the barbarians of the desert, I 
now became gentle, generous and loved by all. 
My friends marked this murvellous change, and 
rejoiced in it. And when, one day, I led my be- 
loved Ellen into the library where my white- 
haired father was sitting, and implored his con- 
sent and blessing for our union, his voice faltered 
and tears filled his eyes as he gave them. 

“It is something for which I have wished and 
prayed,” he said. ‘Take her, Allan, to your 
home and heart, and make her as happy as she 
will be sure to make you good. She will be the 
good angelof your life, and never, never cause 
her a tear for the act which makes her your 
own!” 

The solemn admonition of my parent sunk 
deep into my heart, and in the impulsive ear- 
nestness of my confirmed resolution, I even 
registered a vow, that the contingency against 
which he warned me should never happen. He 
knew me well. I was his sole hope and stay, and 
I well knew that his prayers and the sorrows of 
his old age were all for me, fearing as he did, 
that those passions which had thus far wrecked 
my happiness, might bring me to an early and 
unhonored grave. In the silence of my chamber 
at night, again and again I repeated that vow, 
and trusting in the strength of my manhood, I 
gloried in the thought that a happy and virtuous 
life was now secured to me. How well, how 
truly, that solemn obligation has been kept, let 
the brief and tragic record of these confessions 
attest. 

It was the season of early spring when I first 
pledged my love to Ellen Seymour, and the few 
succeeding months slipped by like a dream. 

The day for our union had been fixed. It was 
to be celebrated in the second month of the fol- 
lowing autamn. Hardly a day passed without 








bringing me to the side of my betrothed; and 





the smile with which she uniformly welcomed 
me, acted like a healing balm upon my heart. 
I felt towards her as the devout feel towards 
their deity—to serve her I could have suffered 
torture, torment, ay, even death itself! But 
these were sacrifices which she did not demand. 
My happiness was her only object, and to secure 
it she would have given up all that was dear to 
her. As I have said, the intervening days flitted 
by like a blissful vision. We read from the 
same book, pursued the same pleasures, and 
made our enjoyments in all respects the same. 
And thus, ina thousand ways did Ellen Sey- 
mour grow nearer and dearer to me. 

Ani here for an instant I am forced to pause. 
I must lay aside my pen, I must press my hand 
to my aching, throbbing temples, and groan out 
the agony which here oppresses me! Merciful 
Heavens! what a horrid reality—black with all 
the hideousness of death and happiness destroyed, 
now rises between me and that bridal-day! Ah, 
there is even here on earth a worm that dieth 
not, a fire that cannot be quenched—they are the 
pangs of a remorse which nought but the sods 
of the grave can stifle! 

But I continue. A few days, scarcely a week, 
now intervened before the time which was to 
make Ellen Seymour my own. A gay round of 
festivities in the neighborhood, in honor of the 
approaching event, had preceded the time of 
which I speak, and upon this evening there was 
to be a concluding reunion at the castle of the 
baronet, Ellen’s father. Each—the most trifling 
incident of the events of that night, is indelibly 
written upon my memory. A throng of carriages 
poured through the broad gateway of the Sey- 
mour estate as the evening advanced, and the 
blaze of an hundred lamps flashing pleasantly 
from the leafy branches of the court-yard trees, 
disclosed the embl d arms of many of the 
proudest and noblest families of the kingdoms. 
An hour later, the drawing-rooms of the castle 
presented a splendid appearance. It seemed as 
if all the youth, beauty and nobility of the 
neighborhood had hastened thither to do us 
honor. There were no faces there but happy 
ones, no eyes but those radiant with smiles, and 
the pleasant intonation of laughter and gayety 
of words, filled the apartment with their murmur. 
Amid all the dazzling beauty of this scene, Ellen 
Seymour moved pre-eminent—all seemed happy 
to lay their homage at her feet. As she leaned 
upon my arm, and received with gentle grace the 
greetings of the company, a feeling of exultation 
possessed me. I absolutely gloried in the thought, 
that of all present, none but myself could wear 
this bright jewel, the ornament of a lifetime! In 
my gladness, I secretly pitied the youths around 
me, happy as they appeared. Poor beings— 
there was but one Ellen Seymour, and she was 
not for them ! 

Soon the inspiriting sound of music was 
heard, and the feet of the dancers began to keep 
time to its An absolute intoxication 
of delighg'was added to me, as I moved with 
Ellen through the mazy figures. I could feel 
the waves of pleasure mounting in a giddy tide 
from my heart, until my cheeks were flushed, 
and my brain seemed to reel beneath their influ- 
ence. Vain creature that I was; did not this 
very delirium and excitement show me still under 
the mastery of passions, which needed but the 
stimulus of an occasion, to break forth into a 
consuming fire ? 

There was a pause in the dance, and I mingled 
myself again with the friendly group about me, 
passing from one to another, until I had reached 
the extremity of one of the rooms, which opened 
upon a broad piazza. Stepping out upon this, I 
paced to the extremity of it, and then, as the 
sound of the music again reached my ear, I 
walked back. Another setof dancers had taken 
their places, and leaning upon one of the pillars 
of the entrance, I commenced to watch their 
movements. At first, I failed to discover Ellen 
ainong them, but ina moment my eyes rested 
upon her. She stood quite near me in the 
pauses of the dance, and from her I turned my 
regards upon her partner. He was a tall, hand- 
some man, arrayed in the brilliant service-dress 
of a lieutenant in the navy, and, as I instantly 
observed, a perfect stranger to me. Insensibly 
my thoughts assumed a serious aspect, as I con- 
tinued to watch those two. Where had Ellen 
formed the acquaintance of this dashing, hand- 
some naval officer? 1 knew nothing of him, and 
certainly she had never mentioned him or his 
name tome. Nor did I remember that I had 
seen him before—upon this evening, or, in fact, 
upon any other. And yet, Ellen seemed to con- 
verse with him as pleasantly and as earnestly as 
with an old acquaintance. More than this, there 
was a flush of gratification upon her cheek anda 
joyousness in her manner, for which I could in 
no way account. 

As I gazed, a sickening feeling of oppression 
overcame me. I grew painfully dizzy, and 
grasped the pillar upon which I leaned for sup- 
port. The crash of the music seemed to deafen 
and stun me, and the glare of the chandeliers 
and the hum of voices added to my bewilder- 
ment of mind, until distracted by conflicting 
emotions, I abruptly left the scene, and hastened 
to secure myself from observation amid the 
thickets of the castle-grounds. Shall I confess 
it the fiend of jealousy was already whisper- 
ing in my ear. The incident of which I have 
spoken, so trifling, so simple in itself, had 
still the power to arouse all the worst suspicions 
which it was possible for me to entertain, and to 
drive me forth from that scene of pleasure, rest- 
less, wretched, and unhappy ! 

But better feelings soon took the place of 
these. The cool night air swept gratefully over 
my heated brow, and reason quickly returned. 
I even smiled at the thought of my foolish jeal- 
ousy and suspicions ; and thoroughly ashamed of 
them, and repenting the haste of my actions, I 
turned, and slowly retraced my steps. I had 
passed perhaps half the way back, when the 
sound of voices, proceeding apparently from a 
summer-house at the left of the path, attracted 
my attention. I stopped, I listened—and as I 
recognized one of the voices as that of Ellen, I 
pressed both hands tightly upon my heart, to 
stifle its audible throbs. Carefully putting away 
the intervening branches, I crept cautiously 














towards the place. I reached it and stood in the 
doorway, frozen, absolutely stiffened beyond the 
power of motion, by the spectacle which one of 
the hanging lamps revealed. Just Heaven— 
what a sight was that forme! There were Ellen 
Seymour and the lieutenant standing together, 
each exhibiting all the appearances of the deep- 
est pleasure—and while I looked—ay, there, be- 
fore my eyes—he bent down and kissed her un- 
resisting lips. And instantly I heard her mur- 
mur: “Dear, dear Herman, how it delights 
me to meet you here to-night!” 

Fatal words! Unknown to her who uttered 
them, they came from her lips freighted with 
death and misery! They seemed to cut me 
through and through, like keen daggers—their 
import disclosed the terrible confirmation of my 
suspicions—the fact that Ellen Seymour was 
false. Ah, how I glared in frenzy upon them, 
growing firmer every instant in the design of 
rushing forward and striking them both dead at 
my feet! At this crisis, however, I heard their 
voices again, and waited to listen. Ellen spoke 
to the effect that she must return to the drawing- 
room, lest she should be missed. Her companion 
promised to follow her in a moment, and with 
the interchange of another kiss, they separated. 
I drew back, screening myself from observation, 
while the form of the false woman whose decep- 
tion had fired me to frenzy, passed by. And 
hardly had her white dress disappeared down the 
path, before I sprang like a madman to the door 
of the arbor, sternly barring with my body the 
egress of the stranger. He attempted to pass 
me, and with a violent hand I thrust him back. 
With a flush of indignant surprise, he confronted 
me, exclaiming sternly : 

“ Sir, I cannot suppose that you mean to insult 
me. Stand aside, and let me pass !” 

“ Never—never !” I wildly cried, “unless it be 
over my dead body, or unless you shall be carried 
dead from this place! You wear a sword—I 
might kill you, but I prefer to allow you the 
privilege of a fair combat. Draw and defend 
yourself, and quickly!” And as I spoke, I 
snatched my sword from my side. 

“ Madman—idiot!” he replied, pressing for- 
ward, “stand aside, or take the consequences of 
your ill-timed foolery !”” 

The words were spoken in an imperative tone, 
which brought the hot blood to my face. The 
remembrance of my wrongs had now aroused 
me to the highest degree of desperate wrath ; 
and as my adversary still struggled with me in 
the attempt to force his exit, I inflicted a severe 
blow upon his temple, under the effects of which 
he recoiled, staggered, and had almost fallen. 
With the rapidity of lightning, however, he re- 
gained his feet, and again confronted me. A 
livid spot upon his forehead marked the place 
where my hand had fallen, and his face was as 
pale and rigid as marble. 

There was no more parleying—his sword was 
already in his hand, and in an instant it was 
crossed with mine. There were a few sharp 
clashes, a thrust from him, a parry, and a return 
delivered with a force which sent my weapon 
through and through his body—and witha wild 
gasp, the stranger fell backward upon the ground, 
dead ere he reached it! I cleansed his life-blood 
from my sword, returned it to its sheath, and 
folding my arms, calmly surveyed my work. 
The name of Herman, spoken in a low, soft 
voice, at that instant reached my ear, and a light 
step sounded upon the walk. I did notlook up. 
It was not until I heard a moan, a fearful, stifled 
ery, which might have heralded the breaking of 
a heart, that I raised my eyes from the form of 
the dead, and then they rested upon a face far 
paler, more rigid than his! It was that of Ellen 
Seymour, as she stood in the doorway, gazing 
with the affrighted fascination of agony, real 
agony, upon my victim. She gave me not so 
much as a single look, but with the feebly uttered 
words : “ Herman—my brother—merciful God !” 
she fell senseless beside him. 

Her brother! Good heavens, was I awaking 
from a horrible dream, or was ita reality, arrayed 
before me in all its hideous details? The blood 
rushed back upon my heart in a chilling torrent, 
and staggering to where the motionless forms of 
my victims—victims both—were lying, I seized 
upon that of the slain and dragged it into the 
light. ‘hen, falling upon my knees beside it, I 
read from that cold, dead face, the awful truth. 
Fool—idiot that I had been! How was it possi- 
ble that I could not recognize there the lineaments 
of Herman Seymour, my boyhood’s friend, the 
beloved companion of my school-days? The 
pang of the discovery was a double one. By 
one rash act, I had murdered together my own 
peace and my innocent friend, the brother of 
Ellen! Sinking down between them, I closed 
my eyes and groaned with remorseful agony. 

Aslight movement of the unhappy girl first 
aroused me. She had commenced to revive. 
Never, nevermore could she look upon my face ; 
and springing to my feet, I left the arbor. The 
noise of the brief combat must have reached the 
castle, for I could distinctly hear voices of alarm 
proceeding from it, and from different portions 
of the grounds. The discovery accelerated my 
movements. Branded forever with the mark of 
another Cain, I fled from the castle and its vicin- 
ity, thenceforth to be a fugitive upon the face of 
the earth, an outcast from the habitations of men! 

Ay, and forever!—I have wrecked my own 
happiness, as well as that of her for whom I 
would gladly have given myself to death to 
shield her from the slightest injury; I have sown 
sharp and piercing thorns in the soil of my heart, 
and there must they forever hereafter rankle and 
fester! My lamp burns dimly, my stiffened 
fingers refuse to grasp the pen, and my tale is 
told. Imay sleep, but my sleep will bring me 
nought but feverish dreams—the morrow may 
come, but it has no healing on its wings for me. 

Stranger, beneath whose curious eye these 
scarce legible lines may perchance fall, in some 
distant land, offer to Him who alone is able to 
check the wayward passions of our weak mor- 
tality, one prayer for the soul of Allan Wayne! 








The destruction of his body always alarms man, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the soul’s immor- 
tality; a sure proof that he is more affected by 
wd present reality, than by the hope of a distant 

uturity. 





A QUEER FAMILY. 


As myself and friend Cary once entered the 
coffee-room of a London tavern, he spied an old 
acquaintance reading near the window the Times 
— “ That,” he whis , “is General 
Case. His family consists of himself, his mother 
and two daughters; they are a queer lot. He is 
one of the best shots in Lincolnshire, and can 
talk of nothing but field sports; he is called 
* Gun Case.’ His eldest daughter, who is goggle- 
eyed, is known as ‘Stare Case,’ and the other, 
who is ugly as sin, and sets up for a blue, bears 
the name of ‘Book Case.’ His mother, who is 
an enormous woman, and uncommonly cross, 
has been nicknamed ‘ Case us Belli.” They are 
neighbors of mine, so I must go and speak to 
him, though it is not very pleasant to do so be- 
fore strangers, he is so very deaf; but ‘ what 
can’t be cured must be endured,’ so here goes.” 
Cary accordingly went up to him, shook him by 
the hand, and inquired how Mrs. Case, his mother 
was. As usual, the general didn’t hear him, but 
supposed he was galking of a poor woman who 
had been killed by lightning the previous eve- 
ning. “Ah,” he said, looking very solemn 
“‘she was in the streets very late last night, 
hear—not very sober and drenched with the rain. 
Just as she was making for the colonnade of the 
opera-house for shelter, she was struck with 
lightning, and though her clothes were all wet, 
they were set on fire, and she was killed and 
dreadfully burned. The police ought to take 
better care of such people. ‘ Ah,” said Cary, 
turning to me, “aint this too bad? Nobody in 
this house seems to understand what they are 
talking about. That lady I encountered last 
night didn’t know what she said herself, and this 
man can’t comprehend what anybody else says. 
Nothing is more disagreeable than to talk to a 
man who can’t hear your conversation, and com- 
pels you to repeat it in a louder tone; it draws 
attention to you, and you can’t help feeling that 
you are rendering yourself ridiculous to the rest 
of the company, when shouting at the top of 
your voice some commonplace observation, of 
which one-half of general conversation is com- 

. [recollect once a ludicrous instance of 
this at the table of the late Lord Northwick. 
He had this infirmity of deafness, so_painfal to 
oneself and so distressing to others. @ recom- 
mended to the notice of a lady some sweet dish 
that was near him, when she replied, ‘ Thank 
you, my lord, I have some pudding.’ Not ap- 
prehending her answer, he again and again, at 
short intervals, urged her to taste the dish, and 
received the same inaudible reply, when the lady’s 
lout of a country servant considered he ought to 
explain matters. He therefore approached Lord 
Northwick’s chair, and putting his mouth close 
to his lordship’s ear, vociferated with all his 
lungs, ‘My lord, missus says as she'll stick to the 
pudding.” The effect was electrical, but no one 
enjoyed the joke better than the deaf lord 
himself.”—Correspondent London Times. 





MURDER WILL OUT. 


The following singular circumstance, related 
in a German journal, is worthy of serving as a 
pendant to that of the famous Dog of Montargis : 
“A wealthy tanner, named Kruntz, residing in 
the neighborhood of Sinz, in the Archduchy of 
Austria, was in the habit of making journeys 
several times a to sell his goods and enter 
into contracts for supplies of different kinds, 
These rounds generally occupied him about ten 
days or a fortnight. On the morning of the 
12th of October last he started as usual, but in the 
same night his wife and son were surprised at 
hearing his cabriolet come up to the door, and 
their surprise was — into horror on finding 
in the vehicle the lifeless body of the tanner, 
weltering in his blood. The horse, finding itself 
at liberty, had returned home. The authorities 
made inquiries, but without leading to the dis- 
covery of the murderer. The tanner had with 
him a large and powerful dog, but as the animal 
was fastened under the cabriolet, he could not 
render any assistance to his master. After the 
death of the tanner, his son, a young man about 
twenty-five years of age, took on himself the 

gi ot the business, and like his father, 
made the usual journeys. Abouta fortnight ago, 
in passing near a roadside public house, at the 
door of which the landlord was sitting smoking 
his pipe, the same dog which had been in the 
habitof accompanying the father, and which was 
running along quietly by the side of the vehicle, 
began to bark in the most furious manner, and 
rushed towards the house. The man, seeing its 
approach, ran in and closed the door, while the 
dog kept barking and howling most violently. 
A suspicion immediately entered the mind of the 
oung man, but instead of showing what he felt 
y any movement which might have been ob- 
served by the inmates of the house, he fastened 
the dog beneath the cabriolet, and driving on to 
the nearest town, gave information to the au- 
thorities. Some police officers were immediately 
sent to the house, and in it were found the empty 
money-bag of the tanner, his watch, and his 
pocket-book. The landlord and his wife were 
immediately arrested, and will be tried for the 
crime. 








A SAD MATTER. 


The Washington States gives an account of 
the suicide in that city, of Lewis Jones, a young 
man aged 26, clerk in the land office. On the 
morning of the 3d instant, his mother admonished 
him upon his being dissipated, and besought him 
kindly to do better in future—to leave those com- 

anions who detained him from his home, and to 
ive more with his parent and sisters, at the same 
time throwing her arms around his neck and 
kissing him. He appeared to heed her for a mo- 
ment, but withdrew from her arms, and then sud- 
or drawing a pistol, remarked: “I have 
lived long enough, I can’t stand this;” or, 
“Mother, see what I am going to do ;” and pre- 
senting the pistol to his forehead, fired. The ball 
entered about the centre of his forehead, and he 
sunk almost lifeless into his agonized parent’s 
arms. The alarm was given, and the household 
was soon present, together with the neighbors 
and passers-by. Physicians were immediately 
exmmoned, who probed the wound, but could 
not find the ball. The wound was large and 
frightful indeed, owing to the proximity of the 
pistol to his head. He remained insensible, 
writhing in the agonies of pain, until death re- 
lieved him of his sufferings. A few days previ- 
ous he had applied to a friend to be his second 
in a duel in which he expected to take a part, 
caused by a love affair. 








TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


The progress of an age depends not so much 
upon natural growths as artificial appliances. 
Sixty years ago there were no daily papers. 
Friction matches had not even enlightened the 
world. The sun-dial and hour-glass alone took 
their notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 
must have brooded over the earth. “ At such a 
time as this,” says a now aged friend, “I was 
teaching school in a Massachusetts village. One 
Monday forenoon, I had lost my reckoning, and 
time wore heavily away. I fonged to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
— by sending the children home too early. 

n this dilemma, an idea struck me. Seoul 
send the dullest boy I had with an empty dinner- 
basket, to the house of a spinster near by, whose 
hour-glass had a more methodical reputation 
than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
time of day in the empty basket. It was not long 
ere he returned, bearing eleven and a half onions 
as the result of his expedition. I was satisfied, 
set my hour-glass in motion, and in half an hour 
dismissed the school.” 
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A QUEER FAMILY. 


self and friend Cary once entered the 
m of a London tavern, he spied an old 
nee reading near the window the Times 
r. “ That,” he whi , “is General 
(18 family consists of if, his mother 
daughters; they are a. queer lot. He is 
» best shots in Lincolnshire, and can 
othing but field sports; he is called 
se.’ His eldest daughter, who is goggle- 
<nown as ‘Stare Case,’ and the other, 
sly as sin, and sets up for a blue, bears 
‘Book Case.’ His mother, who is 
ous woman, and uncommonly cross, 
nicknamed ‘ Case us Belli.’ ey are 
‘sof mine, so I must go and speak to 
ugh it is not very pleasant to do so be- 
igers, he is so very deaf; but ‘ what 
cured must be endured,’ so here goes.” 
vordingly went up to him, shook him by 
1, and inquired how Mrs. Case, his mother 
3 usual, the general didn’t hear him, but 
\ he was talking of a poor woman who 
\ killed by lightning the previous eve- 
‘ Ah,” he said, looking very solemn 
as in the streets very late lat night, I 
ot very sober and drenched with the rain. 
he was making for the colonnade of the 
vuse for shelter, she was struck with 
‘g, and though her clothes were all wet, 
vere set on fire, and she was killed and 
ily burned. The police ought to take 
re of such people. “Ah,” said Cary, 
to me, “aint this too bad? Nobody in 
se seems to understand what they are 
about. That lady I encountered last 
.dn’t know what she said herself, and this 
Vt comprehend what anybody else says. 
is more disagreeable than to talk toa 
o can’t hear your conversation, and com- 
\¢ 4 to repeat it ina louder tone; it draws 
a to you, and you can’t help feeling that 
ing yourself ridiculous to the rest 
company, when shouting at the top of 
oice some commonplace observation, of 
one-half of general conversation is com- 
lect once a ludi instance of 
the table of the late Lord Northwick. 
this infirmity of deafness, so_painful to 
| and so distressing to others. He recom- 
«1 to the notice of a lady some sweet dish 
\s near him, when she replied, ‘ Thank 
ylord, Ihave some pudding.’ Not ap- 
‘ding her answer, he again and again, at 
itervals, urged her to taste the dish, and 
d the same inaudible reply, when the lady’s 
@ country servant considered he ought to 
\ matters. He therefore approached Lord 
vick’s chair, and putting his mouth close 
lordship’s ear, vociferated with all his 
‘My lord, missus says as she'll stick to the 
jy” The effect was electrical, but no one 
1 the joke better than the deaf lord 
t= Correspondent London Times. 











MURDER WILL OUT. 


following singular circumstance, related 
‘rman journal, is worthy of serving as a 
ut to that of the famous Dog of Montargis : 
valthy tanner, named tz, residing in 
ghborhood of Sinz, in the Archduchy of 
‘4, was in the habit of making journeys 
times a Y oop to sell his goods and enter 
.ontracts for supplies of different kinds. 
rounds generally occupied him about ten 
c @ fortnight. On the morning of the 

* October last he started as usual, but in the 
night his wife and son were surprised at 
.g his cabriolet come up to the door, and 
irprise was changed into horror on finding 
vehicle the lifeless body of the tanner, 
ing in his blood. The horse, finding itself 
orty, had returned home. The authorities 
.nquiries, but without leading to the dis- 
, of the murderer. The tanner had with 
large and powerful dog, but as the animal 
‘stened under the cabriolet, he could not 
“rv any assistance to his master. After the 
. of the tanner, his son, a young man about 
five years of age, took on himself the 
-ement ot the business, and like his father, 
the usual journeys. Abouta fortnight ago, 
sing near a roadside public house, at the 
f which the landlord was sitting smoking 
e, the same dog which had m in the 
of accompanying the father, and which was 
ing along quietly by the side of the vehicle, 
. to bark in the most furious manner, and 
1 towards the house. The man, seeing its 
ach, ran in and closed the door, while the 
‘opt barking and howling most violently. 
>picion immediately entered the mind of the 
£ man, but instead of showing what he felt 
y movement which might have been ob- 
1 by the inmates of the house, he fastened 


’ ‘og beneath the cabriolet, and driving on to 


earest town, gave information to the au- 
ies. Some police officers were immediately 
o the house, and in it were found the empty 
y-bag of the tanner, his watch, and his 
et-book. The landlord and his wife were 
diately arrested, and will be tried for the 





A SAD MATTER. 


ue Washington States gives an account of 
uicide in that city, of Lewis Jones, a young 
aged 26, clerk in the land office. On the 
\ing of the 3d instant, his mother admonished 
upon his being dissipated, and besought him 
ly to do better in future—to leave those com- 
»ns who detained him from his home, and to 
more with his parent and sisters, at the same 
throwing her arms around his neck and 
— He appeared to heed her for a mo- 
., but withdrew from her arms, and then sud- 
y drawing a pistol, remarked: “I have 
{ long enough, I can’t stand this ;” or, 


‘other, see what I am going to do;” and ok 
i 


og the pistol to his forehead, fired. The 
ved about the centre of his forehead, and he 
< almost lifeless into his agonized parent’s 
e alarm was given, and the household 
soon present, together with the neighbors 
passers-by. Physicians were immediately 
noned, who pro’ the wound, but could 
ind the ball. The wound was large and 
tful indeed, owing to the proximity of the 
‘L to his head. He remained insensible, 
hing in the agonies of pain, until death re- 
ed him of his sufferings. A few days previ- 
he had applied to a friend to be his second 
duel in which he expected to take a part, 
ed by a love affair. 





TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


he progress of an age depends not so much 
1 natural growths as artificial appliances. 
y years ago there were no daily papers. 
tion matches had not even enlightened the 
ld. The sun-dial and hour-glass alone took 
r notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 


~t have brooded over the earth. “ At such a 
© as this,” says a now aged friend, “I was 


ting school in a Massachusetts village. One 
day forenoon, I had lost my reckoning, and 
wore heavily away. I longed to dismiss 
ol, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
nts by sending the children home too early. 
iis dilemma, an idea struck me. I woul 
the dullest boy I had with an empty dinner- 
st, to the house of a spinster near by, whose 
glass had a more methodical reputation 
mine, with instructions to bring back the 
of day in the empty basket. It was not long 
3 returned, bearing eleven and a half onions 
2 result of his expedition. I was satisfied, 
y hour-glass in motion, and in half an hour 
ssed the school.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. G. W., Hatfield, Mass.—Mesers. Rondel, Morviller 
Griggs are landscape-painters; Messrs. Wight, 

and Walter M. Brackett rank high as portrait- 

ters. A note addressed to either of these gentlemen, 

care of Messrs. Williams & Gavett, would doubtless 
receive attention. 

“ Bumper,” Syracuse, N. ¥.—The piles under London 
bridge have m driven five hundred years. On ex- 
amining them in 1845, they were found to be a little 
decayed; they are principally elm. Old Savoy Place, 
in the city of London, was built six hundred and fifty 

ears ago, and the w: ting of oak, elm, 
Yeech and chestnut, were found upon recent examiua- 
tion to be perfectly sound. 

Mrs. R. L., Lowell, Mass.—We haven’t much faith in 

curling fluids, but copy the following receipt :—‘‘ Melt 

@ piece of beeswax about the size of a filbert in one 

ounce of olive oil; to this add two drops of otto of roses, 
or 8 little essence of 9 

Inquirer.—Louis Napoleon was sworn in as a special con- 
stable on the ion of the Chartist demonstration in 

on, on the morning of the 10th of April, 1848. 

VELLER.’’—Active exertions are being made for a 

railroad to connect Attleboro’, Massachusetts al- 
ley Falls, Rhode Island; and the surveys preparatory 
to the application for a charter for it are in progress. 

Miss C. D., Hartford, Ct.— lowers, or heads of 

flowers, do not ny during cloudy or rainy weather, 

and they have for this reason been led meteoric 
plants. This ph has d in the 
common pimp i hence it is denomi- 
nated the ‘* poor man’s weather-glass.”” 

“* Frvancigr.”’—There are several merchants and bankers 
in London who are respectively worth from one million 
to four millions sterling. In Manchester, in the spring 
of 1850, six local bankers dined together at the Albion 
Hotel, who were said to represent between them the 
sum of £12,000,000, equal to $60,000,000. 

Reaper.—Tea was first brought to Europe in 1610, by 
the Dutch East India Company ; and it must have been 
in use in England by the year 1660, as appears from an 
act of parliament passed in that year, in which a tax of 
one shilling and sixpence was laid on every gallon of 
tea sold at the coffee-houses. 

Young Amertca.—Sheet lightning is caused by an explo- 
sion of electric gas in the atmosphere. Forked light- 
ning is only an aggravated form of the atmospheric dis- 
charge of its surplus power. 

J. C. V., Detroit, Michigan.—A knowledge of different 

uages is certain to prove a great advantage at some 
period or other of life. An Austrian emperor, who had 
made a point of attaining most of the European lan- 
4 , used to say that ‘‘as many languages as a man 
understands, so many times is he a man.’’ 

Poupit.—Paper formerly could only be manufactured in 
single sheets. Now, by the aid of machinery, it can be 
produced, if necessary, miles in length. 
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THE MISSION OF ROMANCE. 

A narrow-minded person might be led to ar- 
gue, from the multiplication of fictitious writings, 
romances, novels, novelettes and tales, that the 
public taste was degenerating, and that the pub- 
lic mind was incapable of relishing and digesting 
solid mental aliment. But such a conclusion 
would be illogical and inconsistent with facts. 
Any bookseller will tell you that his historical 
and biographical works, his scientific essays, 
travels and sermons, meet with a ready sale, and 
the very persons who purchase his novels are the 
customers for his graver books ; in other words, 
that a taste for fiction is no longer inconsistent 
with a taste for fact. 

The truth is, that the character of fiction has 
changed with the times, and that truth must be 
the basis of romance-writing to be successful. 
The old antagonism to novels was neither big- 
otry nor prejudice. The character of the old- 
fashioned novel, with a few honorable exceptions, 
justified the war that good men waged on that 
species of literature. It was either absurd, friv- 
olous or immoral ; either wildly imaginative or 
detestably gross. When Don Quixotte’s best 
friends made a bonfire of his romances of chiv- 
alry, they were only serving rubbish as it de- 
served, and the hangman would have done the 
world good service if he had served in the same 
way nine-tenths of all the fictitious stuff of the 
past century. But bigotry continued the pro- 
scription which good sense initiated. The evil 
reputation of romance survived its sins. It re- 
mained for Scott and his splendid followers and 
compeers to achieve, during the present century, 
and within the memory of many of us, a com- 
plete “rehabilitation” of the proscribed novel. 
Scott, at first, “lone sitting by the shores of old 

Ni ded by his splendid pictures of 
the past in awakening the world to a relish for 
the gorgeous truths of history, and for faithful 
portraitures of human nature. It was the ele- 
ment of truth embodied in his fictions, which 
gave them universal currency. His characters 
lived and moved and had their being. They are 
to us as actual existences as people whom we 
have met face to face. These stories of the 
great “wizard of the north” have led us to 
study history and human nature more closely ; 
instead of weakening and discipling the mind, 
they have led to its culture and strengthening. 
And centuries before, be it reverently said, the 
founder of our religion made the divine truths he 
imparted, more impressive by embodying them in 
the form of parables, professed fictions clothing 
undeniable truths. 

Religious novels now form a large class by 
themselves ; but in all modern novels, truth is 
essential. The teachers of the million, recog- 
nizing the legitimate mission of romance, resort 
to it for enforcing their views. We have the re- 
ligious novel, the moral novel, and the political 
novel; novels of society, novels of history, nov- 
els of war and the sea; we have even the pro- 
phetic novel, shadowing forth the possible future. 
The novel and the story of today are what to 
some extent the drama was, and what it might 
be, the mirror of life. The great minds of the 
nineteenth century have recognized the truth, 
that, in dealing with human nature, it is worse 
than useless to war with innate tastes, and that 
the better way is to mould and shape instruction 
to the channels in which they flow. So that 
writers of fiction need no longer hang their 
heads, deeming theirs an “idle and unprofitable 
calling,” but look the world boldly in the face, 
and take their ranks as teachers and benefactors. 
So long as this old globe of ours rolls on its axis, 
just so long will the popular mind crave for 
fiction and receive it. 








Sxates.—Last fall and winter our market 
was completely emptied of this article, none 
to be had; this year it is apparently over- 
stocked. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

After four more numbers of our paper, we 
shall commence the fifteenth volume, and fifteenth 
year of publication of The Flag of eur Union. 
We have completed arrangements whereby the 
paper will be greatly improved, and shall appear 
in an entirely new and beautiful dress from top 
to toe, a new head, and upon fine white paper. 
The Flag was the pioneer of the papers of its 
class in this country, and it has ever labored to 
merit the large and still growing popularity it 
enjoys. We are constantly adding to our list of 
contributors, and do not hesitate to declare that 
no miscellaneous journal published, has a larger 
or more popular list of writers engaged upon its 
columns. We shall commence the new year 
with a brilliant original novelette, from the ex- 
perienced and favorite pen of Francis A. 
Dorivacs, Esq., entitled “Taz Porice Spr: 
or, The Secret Crimes of Paris,’ which will be 
ill d in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our estab- 
lishment. The great number embraced in our 
subscription list, renders it very desirable that 
our patrons should renew their subscriptions at 
once, so that our mail books may be properly 
arranged at the very commencement of the new 
volume. 








AN UNWITTING HORSE THIEF. 

A few days since, a countryman’s horse and 
wagon were standing on Chapel Street, New 
Haven, just below the post-office, when another 
man, in a tremendous hurry, drove up and 
hitched his horse to the tail end of the country- 
man’s wagon, after which he went into a neigh- 
boring store. During his absence the country- 
man came out, unfastened his horse, got into his 
wagon, and drove demurely off, little dreaming 
that another team was tied to his, and was fol- 
lowing him up the street. Other people perceived 
it, however, and he was saluted by strange cries 
as he passed Union Street. He looked around ; 
he saw a horse following him, but then—he saw 
nothing strange in that; horses followed other 
people—why not him? But the hack-drivers 
would not hold their peace, and just as he got 
upon the Chapel Street bridge he was overhauled 
by the astonished owner of the horse and wagon 
he was innocently running away with, who de- 
nounced the countryman as a horse thief! The 
countryman retorted that he was nothing of the 
sort. A mutual explanation followed, to the 
great amusement of a large crowd of listeners, 
and the owners of the two teams parted on per- 
fectly friendly terms. 





Tosacco-Raisine.—The Springfield Repub- 
lican has a poor opinion of tobacco-raising. It 
says, “If there is any dirtier work than raising 
tobacco, except chewing it, we should like to 
know it. A gum issues from green tobacco that 
covers everything it comes in contact with. We 
met recently a troop of men fresh from the to- 
bacco field, that, in any other portion of the 
world than this, would pass for Hottentots. 
They looked as if they always burrowed in the 
ground, and in hands and face, as well as dress, 
were the color of woodchucks.” 





Fast anv Loose.— Words and grammar seem 
to be very variable affairs. The Christian In- 
quirer says, ‘‘ The word ‘ fast’ is as great a con- 
tradiction as we have seen inthe language. The 
North River is fast when the ice is immovable, 
and then the ice disappeared very fast, for it was 
loose. A clock is called fast when it is quicker 
than time; but a man is told to stand fast when 
he is desired to remain stationary. People fast 
when they have nothing to eat, and eat fast, con- 
sequently when opportunity offers.” 





Hear THE orp Man.—The venerable and 
Rev. Daniel Waldo says: “I am now an old 
man. I have seen nearly a century. Do you 
want to know how to grow old slowly and hap- 
pily? Let me tell you. Always eat slowly— 
masticate well. Go to your food, to your rest, 
to your occupation, smiling. Ksep a good na- 
ture and a soft temper everywhere. Never give 
way to anger—a violent tempest of passion tears 
down the constitution more than a typhus fever.” 





Ovurtrace.—A few evenings since, while the 
Jeffersonville train was passing a point some 
eighteen miles from Louisville, Ky., at a rapid 
rate, a scoundrel threw a turnip through one of 
the car windows. Two gentlemen from Mem- 
phis were severely cut about the face and eyes by 
the broken glass. 





A toxe Time.—An advertisement, setting 
forth the many conveniences and advantages to 
be derived from metal window sashes, among 
other particulars, said, ‘that they would last for- 
ever, and afterwards, if the owner had no further 
use for them, they might be sold for old iron.” 





UnrortunaTE.—Louis Napoleon, it is hinted 
by the knowing ones, is positively threatened 
with insanity, having fearful attacks of a nervous 
character. 





Boston Pustic Garpex.—Our public gar- 
den is to be splendidly laid out and variously 
improved, at a cost of over $25,000, as it 
should be. 





Egvatity oF THE Sexes. — Religion and 
sorrow make men and women equals in tender- 
ness and tears, in compassion and love. 





Cusa.—The “ever-faithful” island is never 
wholly quiet. A conspiracy was lately discov- 
ered at Mantanzas. 





Daxctxc Gotnam.—Young New York is 
fond of dancing. Two professors there have 
1100 pupils each. 





Cixcixnat1.—A superh new hospital is 
about to be erected in the queen city of the 
West. 





Procress.—An Arab newspaper has just 





been started at Beyrout. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The play of “ Geraldine” was as successful 
in Philadelphia as it was in this city. 

At the French theatre, New York, a series of 
excellent pieces have been played. 

Most of the Plymouth fishing-boats have done 
a good business this season. 

The Great Eastern is not coming over this 
year, which causes embarrassment at Portland. 

Miss Eliza Logan has withdrawn from the 
stage, having got married. 

An old man in Indiana recently cowhided his 
daughter, 19 years old, for wearing hoops. 

A man was convicted in Worcester county, the 
other day, of being a common railer and brawler. 

The Second Battalion have a ball at the Boston 
Theatre, December 20th. 

Prince Napoleon lately made a minute inspec- 
tion of the Great Eastern at Holyhead. 

Charles Macbeth has been re-elected Mayor of 
Charleston, S. C., by 300 majority. 

The Sardinian government has issued a de- 
cree for a loan of 100,000,000 francs. 

The season is very cold in England. They 
had snow there weeks ago 

Genius may sometimes be arrogant; but there 
is nothing so diffident as knowledge. 

Paul Morphy has left New York. He intends 
practising law in New Orleans. 

Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward, 
and merit without modesty is insolent. 

The number of voters registered in New York 
city, under the new law, is over 103,000. 

The yellow fever still continues to rage at 
Galveston and Houston, Texas. 

A large portion of the business part of Ma- 
viania, Florida, has been burned. 

The grape crop of Ohio is said to be larger 
this year than it has been since 1851. 

A society of Free Lovers from California have 
bought 50,000 acres of land in San Salvador. 

Genuine cheerfulness indicates a happy mind, 
and a good and pure heart. 

The Niagara Falls hotels are closed. It is 
said the season has been a very profitable one. 

The editor of the Danbury (Conn.) Times has 
received a beet weighing thirteen pounds. 

Lola Montes has an annuity of $2500 from 
the estate of her former husband. 

It is stated that 4000 persons die annually of 
small pox in England. 

Wild pigeons have been selling at fifty cents a 
dozen in Cincinnati. 





SPRUCE GUM. 

Large quantities of this article are prepared 
at Bangor, and some other places in Maine, for 
export to other portions of the Union. The 
gum, as taken from the trees, is boiled and 
strained, removing all impurities. It then passes 
to a cooling vat—from which it is taken to be 
worked like candy—after which it is rolled in 
powdered sugar, and then by a machine cut into 
sticks of the required length. It is then assorted, 
and, by female employees, rolled in papers and 
packed ready for shipment. The Bangor Union 
says thatene pity in that place, who is engaged 
in putting up this article, bought last year five 
tons of gum, at an average price of 12 1-2 cents 
per pound, and disposed of it in its prepared 
form ; and that his sales this year will comprise 
20,000 boxes. Yankee girls are as fond of mas- 
ticating this gum, as old tobacco-chewers are of 
the vile weed. While on a railroad journey, 
lately, we saw in a huge station-house about five 
hundred pretty factory-girls waiting for a train, 
many of whom, from certain motions of the 
jaws, were evidently patronizing this preparation. 
They looked spruce. 





Our ortcrnat Noverettes.—By referring 
to our published list of books, in another column, 
it will be seen that we offer a large variety of 
entertaining stories from able pens. Every one 
of those romances was written expressl} for us, 
and is gotten up in the neatest and most agree- 
able form. We send any sir of them that may 
be selected to one address for one dollar. En- 
close the money to this office, enumerating those 
that are desired, and the books will be sent by 
return of mail; the postage we pay in full. 





Aw OBSOLETE OrFEeNcE.—Nancy Stevenson 
was arraigned in the Anderson (S. C.) Court, 
on an indictment charging her with being a 
“common scold.” Colonel Orr, late Speaker of 
the House, defended the woman, and succeeded 
in getting the indictment queshed, on the ground 
that it is not an indictable offence, that portion 
of the common law relating to this offence being 
obsolete in South Carolina. How that woman’s 
tongue will wag now! 





New Voicme or Tue Frac.—We have got 
a most exquisitely neat new head for our paper, 
which will be adopted with the number for Jan- 
uary first, of the new year. The Tribune says 
we are the best printed paper in America—quite 
a compliment. 





A centie Tevton.—A German is in jail 
in New York for holding his wife and pouring a 
kettle-full of boiling water over her head and 
neck, as punishment for her interference during 
the severe parental correction of their child. 





SeRvED HIM RIGHT.—A man arrested in 
Baltimore for breaking windows, before the mag- 
istrate gave vent to very profane language. The 
justice fined him $21 for the glass, and $5 and 
costs for profanity. 





Batuinc.—During the visitations of cholera 
in France, out of nearly 16,228 subscribers to 
the public baths of Paris, Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles, only two deaths among them were 
ascribed to cholera. 





Hoors axp Crino.ine.—It is stated that in 
the town of Derby, Conn., 910,000 hoop-skirts 
have been manufactured since the first of April 
last. 





Tue Barrer Trape.—In Oswego, N. Y., 
25,000 barrels were sold during the past few 
weeks for exportation. 


foreign Btems. 


The King of Siam is said to have named a 
son George Washington. 

By the middle of January, telegraphic commu- 
nication will have been established from London 
to Calcutta. 

Mr. Theodore S. Fay, the United States Min- 
ister to Switzerland, is calling the attention of 
the Swiss government to the state of the Jews in 
that country. Their condition seems to be gen- 
erally deplorable. 

In portions of Italy, on the night of the 12th 
of October, a splendid aurora borealis was seen 
in the northwest, the whole sky from the horizon 
to the zenith, nearly, being irradiated with a 
rich purple tint. It was of short duration. 

The London Morning Post says that a dog of 
African breed, which belonged to General Espi- 
nasse, who fell at Magenta, still lurks about the 
spot where he shed his blood, and though often 
taken away, even to some distance, constantly 
returns. 

The Theatre Lyrique of Paris has been pur- 
chased by the city for the sum of 1,400,000f. 
The city enters into possession on the 15th of 
February, but nothing is yet decided as to when 
the theatre will be pulled down, nor as to the in- 
demnity to be paid to the director. 

In the island of Singapore tigers are now so 
numerous, that a man per day is devoured by 
them. The Chinese and Malays seldom report 
the disappearance of their friends, so that about 
700 persons are annually devoured in a single 
island which has but a few leagues of surface. 

Sir James Clarke, the eminent London physi- 
cian, has just retired from his office of personal 
physician in daily d on the queen. He 
has had charge of the health of the queen for 
twenty-seven years, since her girlhood. Ad- 
vanced age and ill health are the reasons for the 
retirement. 


‘They are now cutting, between the Pyrennees, 
a conduit under Lake Bleu, to carry its waters to 
the Adour and the plains of Tarbes, Plaisance, 
Riscles and Gera. The lake is 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is in the midst of eternal 
snow. Its surface is about 140 acres, and its 
depth nearly 500 feet. 


The King of the Belgians has founded a trien- 
nial prize for the composition of a French drama, 
on a subject either historical or drawn from ac- 
tual life. The prize is to consist of a gold medal 
worth 150f., and, in addition, a sum of not less 
than 500f., nor more than 1500f., to be fixed by 
the Minister of the Interior. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Temptations are a file which rub off much of 
the rust of our self-confidence. 

Running accounts will run away with a per- 
son’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a 
shabbier fellow than another dressed in rags. 

There is a paradox in fear—he is most likely 
to inspire it in others who has none himself! 

The world is a great tread-mill, which turns all 
the while, and leaves no choice but to sink or 
climb. 

A mind might ponder its thoughts for ages, 
and not gain as much self-knowledge as the pas- 
sion of love shall teach it in one day. 

A head properly constituted can accommodate 
itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of for- 
tune may place under it. 





and oblige good men. These are things 
of which you will never repent. 

No religion can be genuine, no goodness can 
be constant or lasting, that springs not, as its first 
and constant source, from faith im Jesus Christ. 

Some folks’ tongues are like the clocks as run 
on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, 
but because there’s summat wrong in their own 
inside. 

The world, says a French wit, is peopled with 
fools; he who would avoid seeing one, must 
lock himself up alone, and break his own look- 
ing-glass. 

The greatest thoughts seem d ded in their 
passage through little minds. Even the winds 
of heaven make but mean music when whistling 
through a key-hole. 

If bread could be procured as easily as water, 
men would be more likely to become brutes for 
the want of something to do, than philosophers 
from the possession of leisure. 

That man will never be a perfect gentleman 
who lives only with gentlemen. To be a man 
of the world, we must view that world in every 
grade and in every prospective. 

With nations, as with individuals, a submission 
to insult serves but to authorize a repetition; 
and forbearance under injuries is frequently con- 
strued into an inability to redress them. 


Yoker’s Budget. 


An Irish paper advertises: ‘‘ Wanted an ab'e- 
bodied man as a washerwoman.” 

Why isa certain hat called a wide-awake? 
Because it is worn without a nap. 

The man who attempted to look into the fa- 
ture had the door slammed in his face. 

Why is a butcher like a language master? 
Because he is a retailer of tongues. 

Why would a printer make a good lawyer? 
Because he would always be sure to understand 
the “case.” 

The most economical time to buy cider, is 
when it is not very clear—for then it will settle 
for itself. 

“Tt’s all around my hat,” as the hypocrite 
said when he put on mourning for his departed 
wife. 

“T say,” cries Dick, “old fellar, wot’s the 
meaning of armistice?” Says Jim, “ Why, 
coves a fightin’, for a while unclinchin’ fists.” 

We havea lovely young female correspondent 
who has great skill in shooting pistols and fowl- 
ing pieces, and still greater in drawing beaux. 

Little Tommy T—— is five years old. He 
was in a musing mood the other day, and his 
mother asked him what he was thinking about. 
“QO,” said he, “1 was thinking of old times!” 

“ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. ‘They wont weigh much if he 
does,” said the antagonist, coolly. 

“ Have you ever seen a mermaid, captain?” 
asked a lady on board the Margate boat. “ I’ve 
seen a good many /fish-women, madam, if that’s 
what you mean,” was the reply. 

A bachelor editor of our acquaintance, who 
has a very pretty sister, recently wrote to another 
bachelor editor equally fortunate, “please ex- 
change.”” We hope that it has happened or 
will. 

Does any one remember what Mirabeau wrote 
to the young lady who had fallen in love with 
his genius and wished to know how he looked ? 
| Ile said, sententiously: “Fancy his Satanic 
majesty, who has had the small pox !”” 

A person said in our hearing, the other day, 
that editors for the most part were a thin, pale- 
faced set. A lad standing near, made this witty 
observation to his chum; “ There, Bob! I told 











you I had often read about the editorial corpses.”” 


Rise early to your business, learn things 


| 
| 
| 
| Pool with his paw, tearing her breast to the bone, 
| 
} 





Quill and Scissors, 





Two young ladies, Miss Haskill and Miss 
Tool, when walking in the vicinity of Fancy 
Creek, Richland county, Wisconsin, were pur- 
sued by two bears, one of which struck Miss 


and causing her death in a few hours. Miss 
Haskill escaped with afew scratches. The bears 
were shot soon after. 

Early on a Sunday morning, lately, the office 
of Trinity Church Corporation, on Church 
Street, in New York, was entered and robbed of 
the entire communion service of St. Paul's 
church, valued at eight hundred dollars, and 
three hundred dollars in money belonging to the 
sexton. 

A few days since, in Newburyport, Mass., a 
man fell from a chimney which he was engaged 
in tearing down, and besides being wounded on 


jaw, broke the bone in the lower jaw, and was 
art in the neck and body. 

One day recently, while a propeller was load- 

ing corn alongside a warehouse in Chicago, Ill., 


| 
| the forehead, lost his front teeth on the upper 
| 


two men were sent down into the bin to clear 
the spouts, but not returning at the usual time, 
search was made, and their dead bodies were 
found buried in the grain. 

Colonel Bulloch, Mayor of Worcester, Mass., 
has given to that city the sum of one thousand 
dollars, the annual income of which is to be ap- 
propriated for the encouragement of merit in 
scholarship and deportment in both sexes in the 
high school. 

Iowa has just completed her State census, 
showing a population of 633,549. She had 


! 192,219 in 1850, and 43,111 in 1840. She has 


thus more than trebled her population in the 
last nine years, and increased it about fifteen fold 
in nineteen years. 

A long race of forty-four miles took place in 
Virginia lately, between two fast trotters, owned 
by Mr. Lindsey, of Norfolk, and Mr. Collins, of 
Norfolk. Lindsey’s horse performed the forty- 
four miles in three hours and two minutes, beat- 
ing Collins’s by two minutes. 

In the Tombs (N. Y.) Police Court, a few 
days since, a “skinner” lawyer was impudent 
to the clerk, who gave him a severe mauling. 
The judge looked on approvingly, and when the 
fight was over, complimented the clerk on his 
science. 

The Maharajah of Cash has sent as a 
present to Queen Victoria a most costly shawl 
tent, which will contain moreover a bedstead of 
solid gold. The value of this royal offering is 
said to exceed fifteen lacs (£150,000). 

A vein, or rather a formation, some thirty or 
forty feet wide, containing platinum and gold, 
has lately been discovered near Fredericktown, 
Missouri. The richness of the ore is not yet 
known. 

The death of Frederick F. Smith, Esq., ‘‘ the 
first white male child” born in Erie county, 
Ohio, is announced as having taken place at 
Sandusky, a few days since, at the age of fifty 
years. 

A Connecticut schoolmistress having a trouble- 
some big boy to manage, sat down upon him. 
She was a large woman, and quite “ crushed 
out ” his insubordination. 

A man should deliver his letter as a sportsman 
does his shot. Let him glance at his errand, like 
a rising woodcock, pull the trigger instantly and 
bring him down without more ado. 

Quails are appearing in great numbers in some 
of the towns of Illinois, and people shoot them 











from the doors of their houses. 
St. Helena has been recently made a bishop’s 
see, by her majesty’s letters patent. The bishop 
ar ote Besiend 








The students of Dartmouth College have pro- 
| cured a bust of President Lord for the library of 
that institution. 

Miss Maria Stafford, at Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
| cently recovered $5000 of a faithless swain, Wil- 
| liam Merrill, for breach of promise. 

{ A tunnel through the earth, from New Eng- 
! land to New Zealand would be eight thousand 
{| miles long. 

Hon. Edward Everett is writing an article on 
Washington for one of the foreign encyclopmdias. 

Vulcanized India rubber is found to be the best 
material for the manufacture of flutes. 

The aggregate public debt of Virginia on the 
first of October was $30,190,000. 

The height of the Washington Monument is 
to be six hundred feet. 


Alarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Enoch B. 
Thacher to Miss Rachel McKenzie. 
By tev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. John Lewis to Miss Clara New- 











hall. 

By Rev. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Benjamin H. Moulton to 
Miss Kien Larrabee. 

By Kev. Mr. Field, Mr. Frederick 8. Kettell to Miss 
Mary E. Matthews. 

By Kev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Joseph D Ellis to Misa 
Elizabeth R. Lines. 

By Kev. Dr Neale, Mr. Charles B. Richardson, of New 
York, to Miss M. Fannie Carter. 
a By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry Kelley to Miss Alice M 

TOSS. 


At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Charlies T. 
Walker to Miss Ellen A. Donnell, both of Somervilie. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr Hall, Mr. J. Alfred Jones 
to Mise Maria P. Weymouth. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr 
Thomas J. Langley to Miss Caroline Louisa Blood 

At Watertown, by Kev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. George P 
Tlow, of Concord, to Mias Elien C. Peabody. 

At Quincy, a Rev. Mr. Smith, Captain Jehn H. Pair- 
banks to Miss Abbie C. Newcomb. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. John L. Page to Miss 
Mary W. Russell. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hinckley, Mr. John E. Alden 
of Boston, to Miss Eleanor ©. Trott. 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Benton, Mr. James M 
Tripp to Miss Kebecca R. Brownell. 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Rdward W 
Atwood to Miss Georgianna Th: 

At Nantucket, by Kev. Mr. Alderman, Captain Freder 
ick 8. Kaymond to Miss Adeline Swain. 

At Cincinnati, by Kev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. Edward W 
Dean. of Boston, to Miss Sallie B. Emerson. 











Deaths. + 


In this city, Mr. Horace Henry, 53; Mr. William Mo- 
Cullough, 61; Mr. George W. Talbot, 20; Mr. Jotham «). 
Dodge, 19; Mr. Daniel F. Smith, 15; Mrs Mary ©. Upton, 
77; Mr. Klijab P. Fisk, 45; Miss Mary 8. Hoyt, 64; Mrs. 
Octavia B. Jones, 47; Mr. George Wilson, 37 

At Charlestown, Mr. Edward Winslow, 77; Mrs. Ara- 
bella T Shaw, 18 

At Somervilie, Mrs. Julia Ann Thompson, 40 

At West Koxbury, Mrs. Anne 0. Parkinson, 54 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sophia R Nute, 20 
igeport, Miss Anne M. Boardman, 21 

2 ra) 





At South Malden, Mr. James Henry Leach, 21 

At West Bridgewater, Mrs. Joanna Seaver, 64 

At Kandoiph, Mr. George E. Du Bois. $1 

At Stoughton. Mrs. Abby M. Swan, 5) 

At Lyon, Mr. Amos Farrington, 61; Mra. Susannah 
Poster, 82 

At Manchester, Mrs. Rachel Kineman, 69 

At Lawrence, Hon. Robert Cross, 60 

At Kockport, Mrs. Annis D. Knowiton, 79 

At Ipewich, Mr. G. Roger Conant, 27; Mrs. Lydis H 
Brown, 73 
At Topsfield, Mrs. Mary J. Ray, 59. 

At Middlesex Village, Mr. Isaiah Edwards, 49 

At Kowley, Mise Annie Moody, &) 

At HNowbarypart, Mrs. Aunie 5. Sanders, 25; Mrs. Abi 
gail Jackman, *Y 

At Balisbury, Mrs. Ruth Worthen, 87. 


At Falmouth, Mr. Ebenezer Studley, 76. 
At Holmes’s Hole, Mise Deborah Manter, 29 

At North B: , Mrs. Claga Patrick, 19 

At Philadelphia, Mise Caroline A. #treet, of Roxbury, 2) 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union ] 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


ens 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 

I've seen the sammer flowers in all their glory, 
Blossom in beauty in their fragrant bowers; 
Each tender bud that drooped hath told a story 
Of sunny heart-hopes dy ing like the flowers 

The autumn winds are blowing cold and chilly, 
My wayward heart, forgetting all its pride, 

Yearns wildly for sweet love tones soft and stilly : 
For absent friends—the constant and the tried. 


Ive seen the rose in all her queenly splendor 
Crushed down and trampled like a worthless thing ; 
While lowlier flowers, whose petals seemed more ten ler, 
Their sweetest fragrance round her grave would fling. 
The meek, the gentle and the tender-hearted, 
Whose pleading smiles seem asking for protection, 
Will brave life’s storms when bright hopes have departed: 
While proud hearts break that once have scorned affec- 
tion. 


I'm listening to the winds—they 're sadly wailing, 
Like a grieved child just tiring of its play ; 
Summer's sweet flowers are shrinking, drooping, paling, 
In vain I long—I yearn for them to stay. 
It may be well for me to see them dying; 
To see them rudely frem their frail stems riven ; 
While my heart-treasures on the ground are lying, 
Il. turn my thoughts from this cold world to heaven. 


In yon bright home no piercing winds can enter, 
Yon pearly gates are barred against intrusion ; 
Christ crowned with glory forms the radiant centre, 
Fair angels cluster round him in profusion ; 
And flowers bloom there all fadeless, fresh and vernal, 
Bach spirit there its kindred spirit meets ; 
Ah, heaven's pure joys are glorious and eternal, 
No blighted flower-buds strew yon golden streets! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DANGERS OF COUSINSHIP. 


BY EDWARD 0. TUCKERMAN. 
——e—e—eeeeer 


Wuew you were still in jacket and trousers, 
dear reader, if you are of the masculine gender, 
or in frocks and pinafore, if you belong to that 
gentler sex whose name is a synonyme for love- 
liness, did you not feel distressed at always find- 
ing a moral trailing at the end of your favorite 





directors and all. Tell ye what, neighbor, i 








t | regarding his burly proportions, and shaking his 


don’t pay to make dividends of ten per cent., | nephew heartily by the hand. 


and borrer the money to do it with.” 


“ Wall, I kinder thought as much,” the other 
would say, closing his fingers tightly over some- 
thing he had in his coat-pocket. “I sez to my 


old ’oman last week, ‘ Polly,’ sez I, ‘I don’ 


b'lieve the Hodge Podge Railroad is worth half 


so much as the Cat’s-Wool Factory ; and Polly, 


sez I, ‘if I had a thousand dollars, it shouldn’t 


go to the railroad, Polly. Eh, squire?” 


“ Folkses has diffrent opinions,” the squire 
would rejoin, with a sly twinkle in hiseye. “I 


never sot much by the factory myself, but i:’s a 
free country, neighbor. I don’t mind telling ye 
I consider them ’ere two critters mighty resky 
kind of cattle. If I had a peck of dimes I 
didn’t want to lay out on manure, and if there 
wasn’t no claims upon me, sech as wife longing 
for a decent gown to go to meetin’ with, or suth- 
in’ of the sort, wall, 1 dunno, I guess I might 
p’r’aps buy a few shares in the Farmers’ Bank, 
or invest ’em in a safe mortgage. It doosn’t do 
no good to ‘make haste to be rich,’ ’cause Scrip- 
ter’s agin it, and Scripter is gen’ally about 
right, I expect. If I was you, I’d put your 
money in somewhere that you know it will be 


safe and pay you six per cent. There’s more 


loses than wins when they play at speculatin’.” 


“ Wall, I didn’t exactly say, squire, that I’d 
any thought of layin’ up money myself, jest 
now, but p’r’aps I may bimeby, if the Lord 


prospers me. Poor men like me, squire, hey 


other things to think of. Fine day, squire— 


good for the hayin’.” 

Now the worthy squire lived in a substantial, 
twostory house, with barns and outhouses 
around it, situated on the edge of a hill sloping 
gradually to the waters of the Assaquot River. 
Everything in the neighborhood, the orchards, 
the corntields, the kitchen garden, the little flower- 
plot in front of the house, the honeysuckle over 
the little porch, all betokened the careful farmer 
of easy circumstances. A matron of the true 
New England stamp, busy, good-humored and 
“smart,” together with an ouly daughter, con- 
stituted the family of the squire; and it was 





fairy tales, like a piece of dirty paper ig 
at the skirts of a magnificent silk dress, and 
dragged along over the pavement by its charming 
wearer, wholly unconscious of the grinning chim- 
ney-sweep and shop-boys? We recollect very 
well the vexation of spirit that filled our own 
youthful bosom, when gorgeous palaces and fair 
princesses ished at the approach of some 
axiom of commonplace morality, such as “ Be 
virtuous and you will be happy,” ‘“ Vice always 
produces misery,” and the like. If your moral 
is a necessary accompaniment of your story, why 
not give it to your little victims at the beginning, 
rather than at the end, on the same principle that 
physicians give the nauseous dose of cod liver 
oil first, and then afterwards the nice little bit of 
preserved ginger, to “take the taste out?” We, 
however, hold that a moral is a disagreeable ex- 
crescence, a wen on a beautiful nose, the fifth 
foot of the five-footed calf, the one great and tire- 
some superfluity. We preface the folowing vera- 
cious history, therefore, with the frank avowal 
that there is no moral to it that cannot be 
suinmed up in this short maxim—“ Pretty cous- 
ins are dangerous things.” But if you, sage 
reader, still believe that the moral is the soul, and 
the story only the body, why, just bury this soul- 
less body in the grate, and turn your attention to 
that useful and instructive little work, entitled— 
“Plums for Good Boys: or, How to buy a 
Pound of Happiness with an Ounce of Self- 
Denial.” 

Who does not know the pleasures and conve- 
niences of cousinship? If you are a lively 
young bachelor, how pl it is, when you 
make your annual visit up country, to be greeted 
by half dozen rosy faces with a—“ Fie, Cousin 
Tom! you ought to be ashamed of yourself fur 
your impudence!” Then, your male cousins 
are capital fellows to go partridge shooting with! 
What royal times you have with them trout- 
fishing! Moreover, cousins pre-suppose uncles 
and aunts; and who ever made mince pies so 
well as Aunt Mehitable, or told a story so well 
as Uncle Josh? The delights of cousinship are 
manifold; and so are the conveniences, too. If 
your cousins are nice girls and hearty, pleasant 
fellows, it makes them tenfold nicer and pleas- 
anter to know they are your own kith and kin; 
and if otherwise, they are only cousins, afver all, 
not brothers and sisters—and, good gracious! 
who cares for his cousins? But these consider- 
ations are palpable and self-evident ; did you ever 
reflect on the dangers of the relationship? If 
not, read this warning exposition of them, and 
ponder its awful lessons with due solemnity. 














PART I. 
IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A RASH VOW. 


In the retired little village of Hanaford (don’t 
consult your map—or if you must, look at 
Cochin-China; you will find it there as soon as 
anywhere) no man was better known or more 
highly respected than Squire Ketchup. A 
selectman, a justice of the peace, the owner of 
some three huudred good acres and some ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars safely invested, he found 
life a “‘ toler’bly pleasant kiud of institooshun,” as 
he phrased it ; and he seemed disposed to make 
it “toler’bly pleasant” to those around him. 
He was very benevolent and open-handed, but 
shrewd withal; he had as keen ascent for an im- 
postor as a dog has for a woodchuck, and about 
as much mercy, too. If one of his fellow-towns- 
men had a few hundreds to invest, he would 
“happen in” upon the squire some afternoon, 
and in the course of an hour or so, carelessly 
remark : 

“ Wall, squire, I dunno much about them ’ere 
sort of things, ’cause I aint so much in the way 
of hearin’ on ’em as you men of prop’ty air, but I 
hearn ’em telling down at the store, t’other day, 
that the Hodge Podge Railroad is a doin’ a 
purty smashing business, now-a-days, and makes 
consid'able dividends to the stockholders.” 

“ Wall, yes,” the squire would dryly say, 
« p'r’aps it doos doa purty smashing business ; 
Lcalc’late it'll go to smash one of these days, 





ly i i by the addition of a hired 
man ortwo. ‘The daughter (we will be com- 


“And aunt, too! I declare, you must have 
lived in clover since I saw you last. And Bess! 
why, how you’ve grown! Must have one, the 
Great Mogul to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

And bending down to take a cousinly salute, 
he was somewhat startled at receiving such a box 
on the ear from the insulted beauty as made his 
head ring on his shoulders. 

“Take that, Mr. Impertinent, and learn to ask 
in a different style next time,” she cried, laugh- 


ing at the young man’s look of bewilderment. 





mother, “aint you ashamed of yourself to treat 
your cousin Roger in such a hoydenish man- 
I’m sure I don’t know what that girl 
will come to,” she added, parenthetically, with a 
sigh and shake of the head, as she folded up her 
glasses and put them in her pocket. 

“Now, Cousin Bessie,” said Roger, good- 
humoredly, “they used to call me in college the 
Grand Unsophisticated Etherial Roaring Ramp- 
ing Invincible Tiger, because I never gave up 
what I once undertook, you see; 80 you must 
excuse me (seizing her in his arms) since you de- 


cline to help me voluntarily to Venus’s Patent 
Panacea for the ear-ache, if (smack, smack) I 
ev (smack) er (smack) help—ev (smack) myse/y 
(smack, smack, smack).” 

“Let me go, sir—let me go,” screamed the 
surprised and mortified girl, “ or I’ll never speak 
to you again as long as I live—never!” And 
she ran off up stairs to hide her tears of anger 
and vexation. 

“Served her right, boy—served her right!” 
said the squire, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment at his nephew’s unexpected 
coup d’etat, and the long peuls of laughter to 
which he gave vent on its signal success; “but 
I reckon you’re down in her black books now. 
Haw, haw, haw! I cale late you’re the first man 
ever did that to her—eh, Roger? I guess it'll 
be long enough ’fore you git another.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Roger, demurely. 

“Perhaps not!” echoed the squire, incred- 
ulously ; “ you don’t expect to ketch her agin, 
do ye? Mebbe you air a purty smart hunter, 
but you wont trap that ’ere rabbit agin, I can 


muuicative and frank with you, gentle reader— | tell ye.” 


she is our heroine) was a blithe, merry damsel of 





seventeen, of a g and affecti dispo- 
sition, but withal, self willed and (it nust be con- 
fessed) a little coquettish. All the gay bloods 


“O, I sha’n’t trouble myself at all! she will 
come into the trap of her own accord,” said 
Roger, following his uncle and aunt into the 
house, and depositing his carpet-bag and um- 


of the quiet country village paid their homage at | brella in the entry. 


the feet of the triumphant little beauty, who was 
fully aware of her own charms and conquests. 
There was great strife and contention as to who 
should drive her to the temperance lecture, 
which was occasionally delivered in the “ middle 
of the town,” or drive her back from the husk- 
ings or other merry-makings, which were the 
especial scenes of her victories; a strife which 
not uufrequently resulted in the total discomfiture 
of all the contending parties, whiie she saucily 
declared that Pete Brown drove too slow and 
Jehu Crane drove too fust, and Ichabod Frye 
did not mind his driving at all, but kept looking 
at her; for her part, she couldu’t conceive why 
he looked at her all the time. Was she a black 
slave from K hatka (her geography was 
rather vague), that she was to be stared at for- 
ever? And by this time, having worked herself 
into quite a little miff, she would jump into her 
father’s sleigh, and vow she admired to ride 
three on aseat; while the rival aspirants to the 
honor of being her protector, were lett to seule 
the quarrel among themselves as best they might. 
Her father used to watch her proceedings with 
a dry smile on his face, and simply say : 

“Take care, Bess—ir’ll be their turn by- 
and-by !” 

Things had been in this state for a year or 
two, aud Bess had been growing more and more 
imperious, until the little tyrant was hardly to 
be endured, even by her most devoted admirers. 
In vain her father satirized, and her mother more 
seriously reproved her; she could no more help 
flirting than a bee could help buzzing. Her heart 
was kind, almost to excess; and the tears would 
come, at the mere thought of another's grief or 
suthuiug. 

But the giddy-brained girl had never loved 
in her life, and how could she know that 
love is at ouce the rout of hulf of the happiness 
and half of the misery iu the world? Sho could 
not conceive that Jerry Williams could be 
touched, except in his vanity, when she smiled 
on his rival, lke Jones; she did not care a snap 
of her pretty little tinger fur any of them—why 
should they care for her? So she coquetted and 
flirted to her heart’s content, and felt lonely 
enough, when she sat down by herself to think; 
and she did think, once in a while. 

For a long time past, the inhabitants of the 
little community of Hanaford had been ambitious 
to have an academy of their own, that they 
might “teach the young idea how to shoot” 
with guns of Havatord manufacture. No one 
had been more energetic in promoting this 
scheme, than the squire; and at the last town- 
meeting he, wiih two others, had been appointed 
& committee to carry it into execution. An ap- 
propriation, deemed sufficient to sturt this school, 
Was passed without ove dissentient voice, except 
old Asa Stickleback, a crabbed, hard favored 
elder, who suid that the town shuulda’t put its 
fingers into Ais pockets, “jest to give Aaron 
Washiburu’s bey his schvolin’ for nothin’.” 
Of this commitiee, the squire was chairman; 
and on him devolved the duty of providing a 
teacher. Now there was some trouble in procur- 
ing justsuch a man as was wanted; and the 
Squire was in some perplexity of miud about the 
matter, when one pleasant day in the latter part 
of July, the Dingletown and Gresham coach, 
which passes semi weekly through Hanaford, 
rolled up to the squire’s door, and dropped a 
young Man with a carpet-bag and umbrella io 
his hand. 

As he approached the door, he cried out in a 
cheery, manly voice : 

“ How d’ye do, all? Why, uncle, how hale 
you look! Never looked so well in your life— 

ever |” 

“Wall, lad, I aint in a consumption,” re- 


sponded the individual addressed, complacently 








“ What in the old gallus doos the boy mean ?” 
said the squire, turning short round and facing 
his nephew so abruptly as nearly to throw him 
sprawling backwards. 

“ Why he means, uncle,” said Roger, laugh- 
ing, “that the next time he gets a kiss from 
Cvusin Bessie, she will give it to him of her own 
accord, without his asking.” 

“Wall, yes,” replied the squire, dryly, “I 
reckon that will be the next time.” 

Roger felt a little piqued at the skeptical tone 
of his uncle’s voice, and deliperately planting a 
chair by the open window and seating himself in 
it, he said : 

“If you will give me leave to try, uncle, I'll 
engage that before three weeks are over, she will 
kiss me of her own free will befure your face and 
eyes.” 

“ Wall, you’d better leave her alone,” an- 
swered the squire; “you'll only burn your fin- 
gers if you handle hot coals, and she isn’t zactly 
a cold ’un. It doos well enough once, for a 
joke ; but you’d better make up with her, and 
not miud her tantrums. You’d come off kinder 
second best, I reckon. But I'll give you my 
best mare Dolly the day you can coax her to 
kiss ye.” 

Roger said no more, but mentally resolved to 
make a little experiment with his pretty cousin, 
and prove his own ingenuity by obtaining from 
her, malyré his uncle’s predictions, one of those 
delicivus little boubons of the arch-confectioner, 
Cupid, which our expressive Anglo Saxon tongue 
christens a kiss. He had coysiderable confidence 
in his powers of fascination, and still more in his 
strategical abilities; the combination of the two, 
he reasoned, could not but bring his plans to a 
successful issue. Meantime the steam of the 
dinner which was in process of preparation, 
assailed his nostrils, and sharpened his appetite, 
never very dull, to such a degree that he wel- 


comed the call to the table with the greatest 
alacrity. 


PART II. 
SHOWING HOW THE VOW WAS KEPT. 

Ir was not long after the arrival of Roger 
Wheaton at his uncle’s house, that the squire 
rode over to Deacon Covenant’s, to have a con- 
sultation with him and his brother committee- 
man, Culonel Bearskin. This visit was speedily 
fullowed by the news, which ran like wildfire 
through the little town, that Mr. Wheaton, the 
squire’s nephew, who had just graduated at 
Dartover College, would open an academy in 
the middle of the town, and would receive appli- 
cations until the twentieth of September. 

There were enough gossiping tongues in the 
neighborhoud to make every man, woman and 
child in Hanafourd acquainted with the fact that 
Mr. Wheaton’s salary, as offered by the commit- 
tee, in accordance with the vote of the town, 
would be two hundred dollars per annum, with 
the privilege of making as much more as he 
could get. Everybody declared what a fine 
chance it was fur a young man! As it hap- 
pened, applications began at ouce to pour in, and 
Roger soun saw that he should have a full 
Schvol, at least for the first term; and as the tui- 
tion fees of the schulars were his own perqui- 
sites, in addition to the two hundred dollars, he 
made his mind quite at ease on the subject of his 
hext year’s operation. Mureover, as he was to 
board at his uncle’s, he saw the way clear fur 
carrying into execution a scheme his fertile brain 
had already concocted for securing the now cov- 
eted kiss from the rosy lips of his fair cousin. 
To be sure, he sometimes regretted his bragga- 
docio boasting, when he looked at her spirited 
little head, and he felt sec:et misgivings that he 
should never bestride the handsome mare Dolly 





that notwithstanding her coquetries and saucy, 
self-reliant manner, she was at heart cuy and shy 
as a wild deer of the woods, and was far more of 
a mature woman than he had given her credit for 
being. He felt half inclined to give up this mock 
chase, and then perhaps—pshaw ! what a fool he 
was! So he watched his opportunity. 

Two weeks elapsed, and Roger had long ago 
made peace with Bess, and they were often to- 
gether. The bilberries furnished an excuse for 
many a ramble in the pastures and fields; but 
Roger was not altogether pleased to see that for 
some unaccountable reason Bess was almost sure 
to be accompanied by her friend Jennie Single- 
ton, who lived in a little house on the banks of 
the Assaquot. Why he should object to the so- 
ciety of a very pretty and intelligent girl, who 
evidently liked him much, we leave to better 
magicians than ourself to divine; but as to the 
fact itself, there can be no doubt. He concealed 
all chagrin, however, and devoted his energies to 
making himself as attractive as possible to his 
cousin, who found him of a very different char- 
acter from her other admirers ; for the first time 
she had met her equal. 

They were in the squire’s garden together, one 
forenoon, only two days before the expiration of 
the three weeks, and, strange to say, Jennie Sin. 
gleton was not present. A peach tree, well 
loaded with luscious fruig, hung its gifts near 
where they were standing, and one large downy, 
mellow peach caught the fancy of the young 
girl, who pointed it out to Roger. 

“What! that one?” suid he. ‘“ Perhaps I 
might reach it, if my arm were as long as the 
Boston Liberty Pole. 1s there any particular 
star in the milky way you would like me to filch 
for you, Bessie ?” 

“No, thank you,” she replied, with a mock 
curtesy, “‘ my cousin Roger is more brilliant than 
any star, and he is always visible in my 
horizon.” 

“‘ He will be most happy to set, if his radiance 
is too refulgent,” suid Ruger, taking off his hat 
and muking a low bow. 

“ 1 should prefer to see him rise, at least as far 
as that peach,” was her answer; “but perhaps 
such a star would be put out, if it had to climb a 

“Well, then, here I go, Bess, regardless of 
expense !”” exclaimed he, with a face of feigned 
terror, as he nimbly swung himself among the 
branches. ‘Adam fell because of an apple, and 
if Roger Wheaton falls because of a peach, re- 
member it was a woman tempted them both!” 

So saying, he climbed up as high us he thought 
the branches would bear him, but found the 
peach still beyond his reach. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to give up, perhaps through fear of losing 
his soubriquet of the lovincible Tiger, he strained 
forward as far as he could, keeping hold of a 
small bough with one hand, while he reached 
forth with the other. But his last words were 
ominous ; just as he was on the point of securing 
the prize, the bough which supported his weight 
gave way, and after an ineffectual effurt to save 
himself by clutching at another branch, he fell 
heavily to the ground and lay motionless. Bessie 
stood aghast fur a moment, and then, without 
losing her presence of miud,ran to her cousin 
and raised his head—at the same time calling 
loudly for her father. Before many seconds had 
elapsed, her father and two hired men were 
carrying the senseless form of the young man 
into the house, where they laid him on a bed, 
and tore off his cravat. 

“No bones are broken, thank God!” ejacn- 
lated the squire, feeling his legs and arms; “ but 
no thanks to the pesky tree. Rub his wrisis, 
wife, and wet ’em in cold water; and here, 
Bess,” he added, turning to the poor girl, who, 
now that she could do no more, stood “ like 
Niobe, all tears,” “ chafe his temples, and pour 
cold water on ’em, too!” 

By some chance, the two women exchanged 
offices; good Mrs. Ketchup took his head, and 
Bess his wrists, laving them plentifully with na- 
ture’s ever-ready resturative (prythee, kind 
reader, do not take us for hydropathists), and 
using their best effurts to resuscitate the lifeless 
figure befure them. As Buss louked at the pale, 
handsome face of her prostrate cousin, a new 
feeling sprang up in her bosom, different from 
any previous tenant of that lovely mansion, 
which she called to herself by the harmless 
name of pity. (And here, O fair reader! let a 
friend speak a word to you in confidence—all for 
your own good, of course—when you begin to 
“pity” a handsome young fellow, no matter for 
what reasons soever, beware! beware! for the 
lictle god masks himself in no disguise oftener 
than in the garb of Pity.) The truch was, Roger 
was by no means an ill-favored twig of the tree 
of humanity; and Bess was never so fully aware 
of this interesting fact as at the present moment, 
when he lay helpless and insensible through his 
desire to gratify an idle whim of hers. Her 
mother, too, was so struck with a likeness to her 
own honored spouse, whom the good lady dearly 
loved—a likeness all the more prominent from 
the perfect immobility of the features—that she 
stouped down and gently kissed the pale white 
forehead of her nephew. ‘The young man 
opened his eyes. 

“Uncle!” said he, faintly, while a feeble 
smile played over his face. 

“ Wall, lad, how be you now?” was the an- 
swer, as the squire bent down to catch the words 
his nephew was essaying to speak. 

“Is Dolly safe?” 

The squire looked with a puzzled expression 
now at his wife and now at his daughter. 

“Is Dolly safe, I say?” repeated Roger. 
“T’ll trot her out to morrow, and see how it 
feels to own a lively mare.” 

“ Not sv fast, I reckon,” said the squire, fully 
understanding the young fellow’s drift by this 
time, and with the faintest ghost of a simile 
flickering round his mouth. “I calc’late she 
wont change hands ia a hurry, boy, though 
you're welcome to ride whenever you're able.” 
Roger tarned his head so as to see Bess, and 
at once comprehending his mistake, suid, with a 
decided blush and a much more energetic ex- 
pression of voice than before ; 





as his own property. He saw plainly enough | 





sum quite so long.” At the same iime, he got 

| Up slowly and limped to a rocking.chair, with a 
strange mixture of amusement, mortification 
and physical pain in his fine face. 

Bessie looked in astonishment at her cousin, 
evidently thinking him out of his mind, and then 
at her father, for some clue to the riddle. But 
Roger laid his finger on his lip, when her head 
was turned, and glaneed meaningly at the squire. 
The two women, however, were so rejoiced at 
his recovery, that they asked no questions as to 
what they merely considered the incol ies of 
returning consciousness. But the look of per- 
piexity that occasionally clouded Bessie’s brow, 
showed that this explanation was not fully satis- 
factory to her, at least. 

The next day, Roger exhibited few signs of 
having been seriously injured by his fall; on the 
contrary, he found himsclf able to walk as far as 
Miss Singleton’s dwelling, and to request to see 
the young lady. She was somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected honor, but did not refuse an 
audience to her young and handsome visitor. 

The interview was not very long, but Roger, 
as he left the door, wore a look of satisfaction 
and complacency on his countenance, and there 
was a quizzical expression on the features of the 
young lady as she watched his retreating figure. 
All that day he was more than usually atientive 
to his cousin, and, as she felt some compunctions 
of conscience at having caused the accident of 
the preceding day, she received his attentions 
with more than her usual urbanity and kindness. 
The squire watched his motions with a curious 
eye; but in the imperturbable gravity of his 
strong*y-marked physiognomy, you could read 
little of what was passing within. 

After tea, which took place at the old fashioned 
country hour of half past five, the squire and 
his nephew were sitting together in the growing 
twilight, while Bess and her mother were en- 
gaged in their household duties, in another part 
of the house, when a light rap was heard at the 
door, and a soft voice inquired : 

“ Ts Bess at home to-night, squire ?” 

“Wall, yes, I guess so,” was the reply ; 
“nless she’s harnessed the horse and cleared out 
in less than no time. She was here half a 
minute ago. Come in, Jennie! Sit ye down, 
and I'll call the gal right away.” 

With these words, he left the room and pres- 
ently returned, followed by Bess. The room 
was nearly dark by this time, as candles were 
only so many baits for mosquitoes; and the 
squire’s only weakness was a terror of those 
winged pests of summer. In the uncertain light 
Bess advanced hesitatingly towards her friend ; 
and, just as she took her hand and leaned for- 
ward to kiss her mouth (how provoking to see 
women waste their honey on one another!) the 
treacherous Jennie slipped her head aside, and 
the ready mouth of Roger received the proffered 
salute. A suppressed giggle at her side first 
warned poor Bess of the mistake she had made ; 
but when she heard her cousin say to her father, 
“ Well, uncle, perseverance is a ‘rum ’un,’ and 
T’'ll try Dolly to-morrow. if you please,” the 
whole truth flashed across her mind, and with a 
low sob, covering her face, she noiselessly stole 
out of the parlor. 

The squire made no response to Roger’s re- 
mark. Deliberately lighting a candle, he looked 
around for Bess, but found her gone. Having 
carefully snuffed the candle and closed the win- 
dows, he left the room, and his heavy boots were 
presently heard ascending the stairs that led to 
Bessie’s chamber. Roger and Miss Singleton 
looked in one anether’s faces without speaking a 
word, alarm unmistakably painted on her every 
feature, aud uneasiness as plainly written on his. 
At last she likewise left the room, and ierely 
saying—“ 1 am afraid, Mr. Wheaton, I have hurt 
my fiiend and done you no good,” she took her 
homeward path down the hill. 








PART III. 
SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE VOW. 

Ar breakfast, the next morning, Bess appeared 
silent and wholly changed in her demeanor ; her 
sprightliness was gone, and her eyes showed 
signs of a restless, perhaps tearful, night. The 
squire likewise was rather taciturn, and made 
no allusion to the events of the preceding even- 
ing. Although Roger endeavored to dispel the 
gloomy atmosphere of the breakfast-table with 
his accustomed raillery and jocoseness, his shots 
rather hung fir, and provoked but little merri- 
ment. No sooner was the ceremony of the morn- 
ing repast concluded (and it was not much more 
than a ceremony), than Roger seized his gun and 
started for the woods, hoping that by noon the 
effects of his unlucky pertinacity in keeping his 
resolve might have worn away. 
For an hour or two he strolled through the 
woods in search of game, but at last, wearied 
with ill success and his own uneasy thoughts, he 
turned his steps toward the banks of the Assa- 
quot; and finding himself not far from an old 
haunt of his boyhood, he resolved to visit it 
again, and rest awhile in the shade. The woods 
descended from the top of a hill of considerable 
elevation to the water’s edge, and half a dozen 
large trees formed a little clump together nearly 
in the form of a semi-circle; while in front the 
river had hollowed out the broad pool much 
deeper than the rest of the stream, in which the 
water slowly eddied round and round. Here 
Roger and his cousin had been accustomed to 
float paper boats in former years; and his boy- 
ish ingenuity had formed a delightful little arbor 
by weaving evergreen branches together, from 
trunk to trunk, and carefully clearing away all 
dead boughs and underbrush. This romantic 
little retreat he had christened with the name of 
Bessie’s Bower, ani many a happy half-day had 
they spent in its calm seclusion, befure they had 
been separated by his departure for coll.ge. By 
some impulse which he did not care to analyze 
too closely, Roger was drawn to visit the spot 
once more; and, preoccupied with his own 
thoughts, he found himself there before he was 
aware of it. The little arbor was partly con- 
cealed from view by intervening bushes and 
trees ; but as he was turning aside to find the old 





“ Hang the luck! I needa’s have played ‘pos- 


entrance, he was startled by seeing his cousin, 
with her hands clasped before her, leaning care- 







































lessly against @ veteran pine, For 
moments he stood petrified at the sig! 
bonnet lay beside her, and ber hair, 
from its confinement, lay drooping ¥ 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses min; 
twining in exquisite cenfasion. The 
colorlessness of her face, enhanced by = 
back ground of the tree's trunk, gave he: 

a more delicate loveliness than usually | 
to her fresh, rosy face, Her eyes we 
upon the river, and her whole auitude - 
pressive of entire self forgetfulness. Ro, 
unable for some minates to de aught bat 
plate the beautiful statue before him ; a! 
only with aa effort that he at last broke | 
and said in a low tone of voice : 

** Bessie |” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his gla: 

a frightened air, for & moment stood 1 
what course to pursue, The only exit 
arbor was by the opening where Ro, 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink + 
proaching him; but soon recovering 
possession, she moved forward with a q 
nity which Roger had never beheld bety 
said, calmly : 

“Let me pass, if you please, sir.” 

“No, Bessie,” exclaimed the young mx 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only . 
me ask forgiveness for my shamefal conduc. 
to tell me that you will parden it.” 

The pale face before him, which as y« 
not changed color, became suddenly +. 
with a blush so deep that the rebelliour 
mounted even to the roots of her hair, and 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

* | cannot stay,” she replied, harried! 
have nothing to pardon; or if I have, . 
forgotten. You must let me pass, inde 
must.” 

“ Bessie, dear Beasie,” pleaded Roger, r: 
a step, but holding out his arms to preve 
egress, “ 1 have been a wretwh, a cruel, be 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her 
best in all the wide world. Yes, | love . 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehe. 
“and 1 would die for you, if that wouk 
you happier. QO, believe me, Bessie dex: 
tell me you will forgive the past.” 

“| have told you so already,” said she 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling fron 
to foot; “ but how can you speak to a wo 
Jove, when you prove by your conduct th. 
do not respect her? Yes, you make : 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, to: 
her own father, and then insult her still n : 
speaking of love! ©, Roger, Roger !'’ 
The poor girl covered her face with her 
and sobved aloud. 

“|tis too true, Bessie, dear,” anid the 
man, sadly, “ and the second crime is wor. 
the first. I have no right to speak of love 
1 have sinned so deeply, and 1 will go w 
can love alone, without paining by my p': 
the heart of her I love better than my o 
May God bless you, dearest, and sen 
worthier, nobler heart than mine to lean . 

The poor fellow dashed his hand ac: 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the |; 
had dropped. As he rose again, be « 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her \. 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped he: 
from befure her face, and was looking « 
with ail her soul ia her blue, moist eyes. | 
clear depths shone what a world of « 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pe: 
step—a cry—and the two were locked ; 
another’s arms. 

Reader, will you believe it 1—Bessie’s so 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss on the 
of her Cousin Roger ; and what is wors | 
not the last time they did it! 
—--or 

VALUABLE OLFAUCTORIES, 

An amusing story is told of the acute » 
smell of a wvaccomst of our city. Me, & 
with bis clerk, was examining some tuba 
mitted for lis Atwr carefully 
ing the favor by three or four protracted 
he exclaimed w his clerk, “Jdulin, cau: 
smeil vid leather in that tobaceo 1 Juh 
sented it w his olfactories and “ thouy 
could.” ‘Lhe “chief” again smelled, » 
clared that be could also detect a very 
flavor of maple sugar. This last aroma 
prowounced beyond his powers, Saupies: 
Wwbavvo, you know, are taken from eab « 
the hogetiead, aod also from the eenire. 
sumpice examined were from the ends, O 
ing # sample rom the middie, there was 
au vid bout beel full of maple pegs! Jud, 
on “whekker” from Une quarter ie wm 
garded us bual—Arackerbocker Muay 

—_— ——,—- -- — 
AUTUMN. 

The wonder book of Nature is spreadin 
its autumn pages in all their brilliauey of | 
ling cownoy; every mountain w « ow 
muund ut jewelled lustre, aud every vale uf 
laud » bieuding of rich rauubow Uuls, over 
a bright sun-warmed hase is spread, just 
old tinal painters used to canupy the hes 
saints aud apostles with « halo ut golden 
"She boar trust covers the meadows in the 

crn i * 
Te Sates ond barn Cul akan ber 
a chy of the deepest blue is beginung to » 
under sunstuue. Nota leaf quivets, aud 
cottage smuke curls up through the Irvst 

While cluudicts of mist rest bir Poh ‘ 

lake, or excep lazily up the hillsides. run 

ooo 
VERY CONCLUSIVE 
“John,” inquired « dominic of « hopef 
pil,“ wiat oanaler?’ “A man win 

jails,” repied Hopeful, quite readdy. * 

youd. Now what ia tailor!” = —* On 
tuakes tails,” was the equally quick repiy. 
you d sth the domi, War 
lips; “a wean who makes tails, did you « 
“Yo be sure,” quoth Mopefal; “if the 
didu't put tale to the coats he made they 
ali be jeckews 1” Bey tah bwedd 
pure. Jdude't think of that. Beats Wests's: 
Gu to the wp of the class, Jolin; you'll ve 
ber of parliament some day.” —Lmgloak he 

EE AT 
MEN'S 6188. 

There ere two great sins of men—drunk: 
in tne lowes chames; @ otal worse foram ol + 
the byher, whveb 1 ele ve WoMRen mang ist t 
stup, Huey wed. Wosell w bos 1 wale 
w every yuuny working wUman, Never ov. 






















om divuken sweetheart | and to every y 
ty thking Of marriage, “ Beware! tow 
than live w give chilidren to & hase prin 
Ulnhere lotuet.”—A Life fara Life 
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lessly against @ veteran pine. For several 
moments he stood petrified at the sight. Her 
bonnet lay beside her, and her hair, escaping 
from its fi , lay drooping upon her 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses mingling and 
twining in exquisite confasion. The perfect 
colorlessness of her face, enhanced by the dark 
back ground of the tree’s trank, gave her beauty 
& more delicate loveliness than usually belonged 
to her fresh, rosy face. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the river, and her whole attitude was ex- 
pressive of entire self-forgetfulness. Roger was 
unable for some minutes to do aught but contem- 
plate the beautiful statue before him ; and it was 
only with an effort that he at last broke the spell 
and said in a low tone of voice: 

“ Bessie !” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his glance with 
a frightened air, for a moment stood irresolute 
what course to pursue. The only exit from the 
arbor was by the opening where Roger now 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink trom ap- 
proaching him; but soon recovering her self- 
possession, she moved forward with a quiet dig- 
nity which Roger had never beheld before, and 
said, calmly : 

“Let me pass, if you please, sir.” 

“No, Bessie,” exclaimed the young man, pas- 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only to hear 
me ask forgi for my shamefal conduct, and 
to tell me that you will pardon it.” 

The pale face before him, which as yet had 
not changed color, became suddenly suffused 
with a blush so deep that the rebellious blood 
mouuted even to the roots of her hair, and tinged 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

“I cannot stay,” she replied, hurriedly. “I 
have nothing to pardon; or if I have, it is all 
forgotten. You must let me pass, indeed you 
must,” 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie,” pleaded Roger, retiring 
a step, but holding out his arms to prevent her 
egress, “I have been a wretch, a cruel, heartless 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her I love 
best in all the wide world. Yes, [ love you, I 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehemence, 
“and I would die for you, if that would make 
you happier. O, believe me, Bessie dear, and 
tell me you will forgive the past.” 

“ J have told you so already,” said she, turn- 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling from head 
to fuot; ‘“ but how can you speak to a woman of 
love, when you prove by your conduct that you 
do not respect her? Yes, you make her the 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, too, with 
her own father, and then insult her still more by 
speaking of love! (, Roger, Roger !’’ 

The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
and sobved aloud. 

“It is too true, Bessie, dear,” said the young 
man, sadly, “ and the second crime is worse than 
the first. I have no right to speak of love where 
I have sinned so deeply, and I will go where I 
can love alone, without paining by my presence 
the heart of her I love better than my own life. 
May God bless you, dearest, and send youa 
worthier, nubler heart than mine to lean upon.” 

The poor fellow dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the gun he 
had dropped. As he rose again, he cust one 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her to go or 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped her hands 
from before her face, and was looking at him 
with ail her soul in her blue, moist eyes. In their 
clear depths shone what a world of earnest, 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pause—a 
step—a cry—and the two were locked in one 
another’s arms. 

Reader, will you believe it ?—Bessie’s soft lips, 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss on the mouth 
of her Cousin Roger; and what is worse it was 
not the last time they did it! 











VALUABLE OLFACTORIES. 


An amusing story is told of the acute sense of 
smell of a tuvacconist of our city. He, together 
with his clerk, was examining some tubaccu sub- 
Mitted for his inspection. Atter carefully inhal- 
ing the flavor by three or four protracted sniffs, 
he exclaimed to his clerk, “John, can’t you 
smell vid leather in that tobacco?” Juhn pre- 
sented it to his olfactories and “thought he 
could.” ‘Lhe “chief” again smelled, aud de- 
clared that he could also detect a very slight 
flavor of maple sugar. This last aroma John 
prouounced beyond his powers. Saniples of leaf 
tobacco, you know, are taken trom euch end of 
the hogstead, and also from the eentire. ‘The 
Sumpics eXalmiued were from the ends. On tak- 
ing # sample trom the middle, there was fouad 
au old buvt beel full of maple pegs! Judgment 
on “twbakker” from this quarter is new re- 
garded as tinal —Anickerbocker Magazine. 





AUTUMN. 


The wonder book of Nature is spreading out 
its autumn pages in all their brilliaucy of ming- 
ling evloriug; every mountain is a swelling 
mivund ot jewelled lustre, aud every vale of wood- 
laud # bivudiug of rich rainbow tints, over which 
a bright sun-warmed haze is spread, just as the 
old miscal painters used to canopy the heads of 
saints aud apostles with a halo ot golden light. 
‘Yhe hour trust covers the meadows in the early 
muiniug, and lies in crisp, sparkling wreaths 
Upon tue fences and barn rvofs, while overhead, 
a sky of the deepest blue is beginuing to soften 
under sunshine. Nota leaf quivers, aud the pale 
cottage suuuke curls up through the frosty air, 
while cloudicts of mist rest Logeringly on the 
luke, or creep lazily up the hillsides. — Zranscript. 





VERY CONCLUSIVE. 

“John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful pu- 
pil,‘ wuat is a mailer?’ “A man who makes 
nails,” repiied Hopeful, quite readily. “ Very 
good. Now what is a tailor!” “One who 
makes tails,” was the equally quick reply. ‘O, 
you bluckuead,” said the domiuie, buing his 
lips; ‘a man who makes tails, did you ever !” 
“Lo be sure,” quoth Hopeful; “if the tailor 
didu't put tuls to the coats he made they would 
all be jackets!” “Eh ’—ah !—welt!—to be 
sure. 1didu’t think of that. Beats Watts’s logic! 
Go to the top of the class, John ; you'll be mem- 
ber of parliament some day.” —Anglish Paper. 





MEN’S SINS. 
There are two great sins of men—drunk 
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THE CONFESSION OF AN UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





I am in deep affliction. The poisonous breath 
of authorship has en d my being—its mis- 
eries have pierced my soul. I know now, by 
the test of sad experience, the strength and bit- 
terness of that mysterious curse invoked by “ the 
man of Uz” upon his unnamed foe, “O, that 
mine enemy would write a book !” for, possessed 
by the mania scribendi, I feel that my better an- 
gel has departed, and I am fast becoming de- 
moralized, weakened, unmanned. 

Will you, good Mr. Editor, listen to the con- 
fession of my miseries? Will you give them to 
the public, that so, perchance, some fellow- 
traveller, warned by my example, may shun the 
wild Charybdis against which my bark of 
happiness has been shattered? Contrary to the 
irregular Horatian maxim of plunging “in 
medias res,” I will “begin with the beginning” 
and end with the end. 

My antecedents will perhaps account in part 
for my tastes and predilections, for 1 came of a 
bookish family. My grandfather destroyed his 
eyesight by the common error of reading at 
twilight, in his old, well-thumbed volume of 
Josephus; my paternal relative was a great 
reader from his youth up, and 1 have a distinct 
memory of his always poring over some volume 
during the nooning in haying time, and the long 
winter evenings of my boyhvod; and my mother 
was a learned woman, though gentle and un- 
pedantic in the greatest degree. Then I had 
scores of uncles, and grown-up cousins who were 
either lawyers, doctors, or teachers—thus you 
see it ran in the family to take to books. 

In my early boyhood it was a mater of aston- 
ishment how great a number of books I had de- 
voured. Ali was fish that came to my net. I 
borrowed, when my own stock and the limits of 
the litle library in the old farm-house was ex- 
hausted ; I devoured Homer, Milton, and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Rubert- 
son, Rollin, and the old dog-eared edition of 
Josephus, besides sea stories, magazines, and all 
the newspapers and light romances 1 could man- 
age to procure. Later, I raced through the 
Waverley novels, and Cooper’s ; and in my teens 
was an intense admirer of Professor Ingraham’s 
style. 1 lost a night’s sleep over Consuelo, and 
fusted two days over the Wandering Jew. And 
small need to recall here the exciting mysteries 
of the Count of Monte Christo, and other kin- 
dred tales. During my days of history reading 
I was conscientiously opposed to the habit of 
skipping—1 wanted to say truthfully that I had 
read a work through—but latierly, when quality 
was exchanged for quantity, 1 fear I grew super- 
ficial. Like the gourmand who performs huge 
gastronomic feats, 1 gorged myself with the 
solids of the intellectual world of food, then 
tinished off with such a repletion of the lighter 
trifles of the dessert, that the only wonder now is 
that I did not drop down some day in a sort of 
mental apoplexy produced by a surfeit of good 
things. 

Bat, passing all this dreamy, bookish, blissful 
period of boyhvod, I will speak of that time 
when, after a course of academic preparation, 
my good sire informed me one day that the 
profits of the farm would allow him to put into 
execution the favorite plan of himself aud my 
mother, to wit, that I should be sent to college. 
Very fresh was the fuster-chicken who sheltwred 
himself under the wide-spread, protecting wings 
of our venerated Dartmouth. lt was the part- 
ing wish of my mother, before I followed the 
trunk packed with my new shirts and warm 
knitted socks to the stage-coach in waiting at the 
farmhouse gate, that 1 should distinguish myeelt 
in college, and obtain the valedictory. In this, 
however, my xind mother was destined to dis- 
appoinunent, for so quiet and musing had my life 
been among my books, that 1 fuiled to catch the 
spur of emulation; and I may as well say here, 
that, while buried in college studies 1 wus dis- 
tanced in the race fur college honors. 

But it was there that I acknowledge to have 
first imbibed the bition of hip. It 
was in one of the debating societies so common 
to all institutions that I tirst actually uttered my 
own thoughts, next, 1 became a coutributor to 
the “it. und Sci.,” a magazine edited by the 
students, and jabelled incipient genius from one 
brown cover to the other. 

I produced two poems and an essay over the 
modest siguature of Tryphiodorus, and though 
the seniors were high, careless and cold, the 
juniors jealous, and the sophomores too busy in 
hard study or harder frolicking to praise my 
buntling etforts (for, somehow, the secret of their 
paternity soon leaked out), 1 fuand my comfoct 
in the freshmen. They—I well remember 
them—a set of honest, unhackneyed fellows, 
who gave me a warm panegyric without a lim- 
iting clause! Unsophisticated, fresh-hearted, un- 
selfish boys! They entered bears, 1 made them 
lions. 1 treated them to the sweetest wines, the 
best principes, the fattest oysters. leven intro- 
duced them to my sweetheart (for there was a 
blue-eyed girl in Hanover whom I found infi- 
nitely more agreeable than my alma mater)— 
Heaven forgive the most daring of ‘em who cut 
me out, for { never did! But, personal piques 
aside, I will eulogize those freshys. 

From the day when my articles were published 
and praised, 1 date my ruin. ‘The iteh for writ- 
ing and the lust for fame shot like fire through 
all my being. The abundant leisure left from 
the performance of college exercises was em- 
ployed in writing. I sent aromance to the editor 
of a popular magazine. It was accepted. I 
was in ecstacies. My nom de plume should ring 
from the pine woods of Maine to the bayous of 
Texas. About that time it was, too, that the 
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in the luwer classes; @ still worse form of vice in 
the higher, which 1 believe women maght help to 
stup, it tuey wied. Would to God 1 could cry 
to every young working woman, “‘ Never encour- 
age & diuuken sweetheart !’” and to every young 
lady Uuuking of marriage, “ Beware! better die 
than live to give children to a lvvse-principled, 
unchaste teaeet.” = Life for a Life. 





dulcinea’s affections ; thas 1 had ample leisure 
to court the muses instead. I would show her 
yet, when the country should resound with my 
fame, whom she had slighted and scorned for a 
beardless freshy ! 

As I said, the lust for writing was in my veins. 
I had written and been praised again. Some of 





these articles were published, some rejected, and 
some remained suspended like souls in “ limbo 


patrum,” uncursed and unbeatified, for ¥ never | 


learned their fate. Perhaps, from this, I should 
have taken warning, but the spell of authorship 
was on me, more powerful than the Circe’s of 
old, and I could not resist. I was another being 
than the quiet bookworm student who had en- 
tered those venerated walls. Ever since the birth 
of my first born, and its arrayal in types and 
paper, I had become another man. I no longer 
lived in myself, but in my children—the bant- 
lings of my brain. No more did I worship lit- 
erature and imagination for their own sweet 
selves ; but, like a priest at the altar, profession- 
ally. I began to look jealously upon other 
authors, too, lest they appropriated laurels which 
might be mine; I regarded the whole fraternity 
as odious rivals, whose triumphs were builded 
on the ashes of my defects. So I wrote on— 
much, and sometimes not wholly ill—robbing 
myself often of needful rest and sleep in pursuit 
of the shadow—fame. 

There was one thing which troubled me in those 
days. Did I take pride in any particularly tine 
sentiment, or new thought, I was sure sometime 
to stumble on the same thing, under cover, per- 
haps of a slightly different garb, away back in 
some old volume I took up when weary. It 
vexed me. I began to believe there was no such 
thing as originality, because they chanced to 
write first. What right had they to appropriate 
the privilege of “ squatting ” over the whole realm 
of imagination, leaving no wild spot for future 
pioneer to clear? “The old poets be hanged,” 
I said, ‘‘ they have left us nothing but miserable, 
refuse ideas, or place imitation.” I 





Jennie liked this magazine, and I wrote for it, 
though she did not know that, and that this very 
number contained one of my effusions. With a 
lover’s natural desire to obtain his mistress’s ap- 
probation, I read aloud the poem, and then asked 
how she liked the “ Lines to a Dove, in blank 
verse ?” 

“ Well, then, if you want my opinion,” she 
replied, gayly, ‘I think they were written by a 
great goose, and had better be named ‘ Lines to 
aGoslin!’ Blank verse—that is rightly called— 
blank enough, destitute of either melody or 
sense. I could grind better poetry than that 
myself out of our Bridget’s coffee mill!” 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Editor, that Jennie 
was always inclined a little to innocent satire ; 
but you will have perceived that. I was horri- 
fied, shocked, petrified. An author’s nature 
could not endure it. I quite forgot prudence, 
and also that Jennie was innocent of intentional 
unkindness. I remarked testily : 

“Then if you think so very meanly of these 
verses, Miss Jennie, it is evident I never can 
suit you.” 

“George, you must be the author, and I did 
not know it. Why didn’t you tell me? For- 
give me,” and she laid her little hand in mine, 
“ T have unconsciously wounded you.” 

“I suppose you judge me to be its author be- 
cause it is devoid of either harmony or sense. 
Those were your words, Miss Roscoe,” I replied, 
angrily, flinging her hand away. 

“Don’t, dear George,” she said, sweetly and 
soothingly, in a pained voice. “You distress 
me. 1 only judged this because of your sudden 
anger. Besides, 1 hardly heard you read the 





hated them in a body, and banished all but 
Shakspeare, consoling myself with the thought 
of his splendid originality and completeness. It 
is often thus that a little mind takes shelter un- 
der the shadow of a great one, as a little boat 
sends its passengers aboard, and swings by the 
davits at the lee side of a noble ship when vexed 
and storm-tossed. 

But not to be prolix, Ipass on. I left college. 
Though I did not win salutatory honors, I passed 
for a fair student, and came off with good repute. 
My mother came up to see me graduate. My 
father satin the hail, too, and between com- 
mencement exercises read through a copy of the 
New England Farmer, with an eye to the crops 
at home, I suppose ; but fur all that, I felt he 
was proud of his boy, and thought him almost 
as erudite as any big wig of the college faculty 
on the rostrum. 

I went home to the farmhouse; but it was too 
dull there, besides, it had been decreed that I 
was to become a lawyer; so, after a month 
among the granite hills, I was duly entered as 
student in the office of Judge Roscoe, at 
Porfqmouth. 

It is true that at this era my preferences for an 
author’s life and vocation were asserted, but 
these my futher stoutly contested. 

“ Nonsense—write bopke-—the world is fall of 
’em now. It’s a starving trade. Go take the 
law, and make the fume you’re talking about with 
a comfortable fortune tacked on the end of it. A 
writer ?—I wont listen to’t.”’ 

Aud so, to appease paternal predilections, I 
forsook for a season the more flowery walks of 
literature. The old judge gave me the credit of 
saying he never had a harder student. But it 
grew dry fuod soon—the law—dryer than the 
fare at the college commons. Acts and sections 
would transform themselves into cantos and 
verses—lengthy dogmas would disappear in son- 
nets und imaginative weavings. I scribbled quo- 
tations from the bard of Straiford upon-Avon all 
over the title page and blank leaves of my law 
books, ani tied up manuscripts fur the magazines 
with the red tape on the lawyer’s table. 

About this time, too, as almanac makers 
say, & new stur dawned on my life. I still wrote, 
but mostly snatches of sentiment and sonnets 
now, and my existence became at once halved 
and twofold. For I had given, and had 
received. 

“What was the matter? Was I in love? 
Should he serve a subpewna for the court of Hy- 
men ?” jokingly queried the old judge one day in 
a bantering moud. 

I did not answer him, for the time had not 
yet come when I could avow that a mightier 
than the love of authorship was upon me. But, 
Mr. Editor, truthfulness to you demands that I 
should here speak of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misery of my life—that I should speak 
of her whose love 1 had the happiness to appro- 
priate while the dew of youth was on her. Her 
beauty, grace and purity I shall not attempt to 
describe, for they were indescribable. Her pic- 
ture is best drawn in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay : 

“Wild, witty, winsome, beautiful, and young.” 


I will call her Jennie, for that is a sweet name, 
though there is never a Jennie in the world so 
sweet and lovely as she—Jennie Roscoe, the 
jadge’s only dauyhter. 

‘There wasn’t a particle of pride in her, or I 
am sure the courted beauty never would have 
looked encouragingly on her father’s law sta- 
dent ; but she did, and she told me she loved me 
in her soft, endearing way, and though I mustn’t 
let papa know it yet awhile, she’d coax him over 
by-and-by—she could do anything with papa— 
and she was very sure she loved me. 

So said little blue-eyed Jennie Roscoe. And 
so the thrilling hope of one day calling her 
mine, was like nectar of che gods’ to my thirsty 
lips. But I must hasten to the unhappy circum- 
stance which I cannot fail to attribute to the 
miserable fact of my being an author. 

One evening in June, a soft, rose-scented eve- 
ning, | remember it well, I fuund myself in the 
elegant parlor where Jennie looked bewitchingly 
like a blush rose in her young beauty. We 
talked long at the open window; then Jennie 
ordered lights, fur she had a new song she wanted 
to sing for me. I listened to her sweet, bird- 
voice, and I suppose she read my admiration in 
my eyes; then, just before leaving, 1 took up the 
June number of the —— magazine, which lay 
on the parlor table. 

En passant, Mr. Editor, let me tell you that 


I was thinking of something else—and I 
dare say I should find it excellent if I listened 
aright. You will surely forgive me ?” 

But anger was in complete possession of me. 
“Il dare say you were thinking of something 
else — somebody else perhaps, Miss Roscoe,” 
I answered, satirically. ‘A thousand thanks 
for your kind offer to find something excellent 
in the poem; but I will relieve you of that 
trouble. Ido not covet of your kindness what 
your taste cannot appreciate.” 

“Very well, sir,” she retorted with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks red as the scarlet roses gone to 
sleep on the bushes in the frontyard of her 
father’s mansion, “ if this is a fair specimen of 
your temper, I believe you told the truth when 
you said you would not suit me.” 

“ And Lam very certain, miss, that you would 
never suit me, for your sarcastic tongue would 
fire a statue. Good evening, miss,” and straight- 
ening myself a /a poker, I prepared to bow my- 
self from her presence. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she returned, indignantly, 
and her little form got taller, and her cheeks 
redder, “I wish you joy of your amiability. 
But hadn’t you better take along with you your 
* Lines to a Goslin?’” And she lifted the mag- 
azine from the table with a polite gesture. “ For 
if the little musician should ever grow to healthy 
goosehood, it might furnish additional feathers 
for your cap.” 

As I stalked away from Judge Roscoe’s front 
door in about the tallest kind of rage I ever 
boiled in, how I wished his daughter was a man, 
that I might kill her ! 

That night I read over with savage gusto that 
old classic, Juvenal’s Sixth Satire—:he most 
merciless invective ever hurled by man against 
gentle woman. 

But with the morning came cool repentance 
and reflection. I sent her a note of apology. It 
was brought back by her father’s office boy, un- 
opened. Inthe evening I called. But the maid 
who answered the bell brought me a card on 
which was pencilled that the cause of my hasty 
fever the evening before had given her a chronic 
chill, and consequently she should continue in- 
disposed—to see me. 

It was enough. I could not humiliate myself 
further, and 1 left that house. I have never 
called on her since; but I have met her several 
times in the street, pale, self possessed, and love- 
lier than ever, and I have turned away with a 
sharp, quick pang at my heart, fullowed by days 
of blue-devil companionship and haunting 


t. 

enue, good Mr. Editor, have I confided to 
you this greatest woe which came upon me be- 
cause of my unhappy authorling propensities. I 
could enlarge to infinitude on other particulars, 
but I forbear. I will only say, that, from that 
period I abandoned Judge Roscoe’s law office 
and his books, and sought solace for my miseries 
in their cause, as the Oriente apply one poison 
as the antidote for another. 

Ihave projected a work to be issued in serial 
form, entitled “ The Life and Miseries of an Un- 
fortanate Author.” The Harpers, to whom I 
have written, asking their opinion if such a work 
would meet the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
not yet replied to me. But I shall doubtless hear 
from them soon, for 1 am confident that this 
work will bring fame upon both publishers and 
author. 

I am collecting material for five novels, a 
grand epic, and three dramas. I work furiously, 
rapidly. 1 have in course of preparation a “ Treat- 
ise on Metamphycosis,” which must be completed 
before the expiration of the month, and an ar- 
ticle for the ‘‘ Great Cochituate Fulminator,’’ as 
well as @ poem in twelve cantos for the new 
“ Parnassian Dipper.” 

There is this originality about all my writings 
—I get up taking, popular works—novels, poems, 
dramas and others, without a single romantic 
sentiment. I have sworn to eschew such hence- 
forth from everything my pen gives to the public. 
Indeed, I intend devoting along treatise to a new 
theory, called “ Anti Love-Life,” in which I de- 
sign to prove that the world would be infinitely 
better off without women. 

My friends tell me that I am toiling too hard, 
that I look neither healthy nor happy. And I will 
be frank with you, kind Mr. Editor, though I am 
not with them. I am neither well nor happy. I 
only write steadily, day after day, to kill time and 
drown memory. Thistypeord fever which is apon 
me is consuming my life. 

My friends advise sanatory measures—a new 
regimen—and I have taken enormous doses of 





medicine, lived on cold water and cucumbers, and 





whatever else was depletive ; but all to no par- 
pose. Reduction of the physical system only 
renders the mind more feverishly active. 

They recommend to me now the water cure, 
and I may be induced to give it a trial, for I feel 
that unless the overcharged mind be relieved, I 
must surrender to inevitable death. 

Can you advise me to any new sanatory meas- 
ures, good Mr. Editor? Mayhap, during the 
course of your long acquaintance with the literary 
world, you have encountered a case similar to 
mine. If so, can such be cured¢ For truth 
compels the confession that mine cannot long be 
endured. In hopes of this, it is, that 1 have thus 
found courage to candidly lay before you this 
Conression oF aN Unnappy AvtHor. 





THE SEASIDE. 


Miss Martineau proposes that ladies should be 
taught to swim. il the young ones ought to 
be able to swim naturally, like ducks, as they 
are ; and as for the others, if not ducks, what are 
they, for at any rate they are no chickens? The 
proposition of Miss Martineau suggests certain 
additions which, when it 1s adopted, should be 
made to “The Girl’s Own Book.” Besides 
proper directions for swimming, floating, diving, 
treading water, etc., instructions should be sup- 
plied for performing various feats of elegance, 
dexterity and skill. Aquatic waltzes, polkas, 
and quadrilles are evolutions which the fair 
swimmers might be taught to perform, to their 
own great delight and recreation, as well as to 
the diversion of all behoiders. Elegant bathing- 
dresses, suitable to an aquatic ball, would render 
such a performance at any fashionable watering- 
place abundantly profitable. The dresses, of 
course, would be of a very light material, unless, 
by means of gutta-percha tubing, crinoline of 
ordinary extent could be conveniently floated. 
Young ladies might also learn to embroider in 
the water, hem handkerchiefs, do crochet, or ex- 
ecute drawings in water colors. A piano, sup- 
ported by a little buoy, would afford peculiar 
means for musical aquatic exercises ; and the 
performer, accompanying herself in a song, would 
appear like a regular mermaid, with her tail out 
of sight. If young ladies generally could swim, 
and took to swimming, the waves that wash the 
beach of Albion would swarm every autumn 
with sea nymphs, and the British shores would 
be assuredly crowded with worshippers of those 
marine divinities —Punch. 





IS TOBACCO POISONOUSP 


Some five years since a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia, at the head of one of the most extensive 
and wealthy banking houses in this country, lit- 
erally died of starvation. He was an inveterate 
smoker, and was seldum without a cigar in his 
mouth, even during business hours. ‘The habit, 
contracted in early life, led to the use of a cigar, 
whether lighted or not, permitting its moistened 
and chewed surface to remain under his tongue. 
This was pursued for years, and it resulted in 
impregnating the glands beneath the tongue, 
which terminated in cancerous ulcerations. At 
first it was not regarded with any anxiety, but 
inflammation was an attendant evil, and the im- 
mediate cause of death. The roots of the 
tongue ulcerated, and the throat sympathized 
with them, until it was almost impossible to 
swallow or breathe. The only nourishment 
taken for some months previous to his death was 
of a liquid character; even that at last could not 
be received, so swollen and inflamed was the seat 
of the disorder. Death from starvation and suf- 
focation finally closed the scene, the victim being 
otherwise in perfect health, except greatly ema- 
ciated.—New York Observer. 





A lady’s cheek is described as the ical 
abode of the rose, but we are not told what kind 
of rose. When an ardent lover steals a kiss we 
suppose that it is a cabbage rose. 


Housetwife's Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cheap and Hasty Pudding. 

Take one common teacupful of sugar, three eggs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, three tablespoonsful of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonfal of baking powder, and flour 
enough to make of the consistency of sponge cake. Divide 
it in three parts, and bake quick in patty-pans. Put any 
kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries between each cake, 
and serve with a sauce of butter, sugar, a little seasoning 
to taste, and a small quantity of boiling water. 











Harico of a Neck of Mutton. 

Cut the best end of a neck of mutton into chops, flatten 
them, and fry them a light brown; then put them iuto a 
large saucepan with two quarts of water, and a large car- 
rot cut in slices. When they have stewed a quarter of 
an hour add two turnips cut in slices, the white part of a 
head of celery, a few heads of asparagus, some cabbage 
leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all together till it 
becomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


Pickled Sweet Apples. 

To half a peck of »pples make a syrup of two pounds of 
sugar and one pint of vinegar. Boil the apples in this 
syrup until tender, then remove them, make a syrup of 
two and one-half pounds of sugar and one pint of vinegar. 
Add one teaspoonful of cloves and the same of cinnamon 
tied ina bag. Boil the syrup twenty niinutes, and pour 
it hot over the fruit. 





Wine Posset. 

Take a quart of new milk and the crumbs of a very 
smal! loaf, or roll, and boil them till they are soft; phen 
you take it off the fire, grate in half a nutmeg, add some 
sugar to your liking, and then put it intoa china bowl, 
and pour into it a piot of Lisbon wine carefully, a little 
at a time, or it will make the curd hard and tough. Serve 
it with toast. 


Broiled Pigeons. 

Procure young pigeons, draw them, split them down 
the back, and season them with pepper and salt; lay 
them on a gridiron with the breast upward; turn them, 
but be careful you do not burn the skin; rub them over 
with butter, and keep turning them until they are done 
enough ; dish them up, and pour over them melted butter. 





Corn Cake for Breakfast. 

Mix at night two quarts of corn meal with water enough 
to make it stir easy, adding @ small portion of yeast and 
salt. In the morning stir in three or four eggs, a little 
soda, and with a spoon beat it longand hard. Butter a 
tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and bake it immedi- 
ately for about half an bour in a moderately heated oven. 


Mashed Potatoes. 

Mash them io « saucepan, adding milk, butter and aalt 
until nicely seasoned; beat the potato until it becomes 
very light. Keep it near the fire; afterwards turn it inte 
4 dish, smooth it, and spread over the top the white of an 
egg, then brown « few minutes in the oven. 

Poisons. 

Poisons of any description, which have been intention- 
ally or secidentally swallowed, may be rendered simost 
instantly harmless by simply swallowing two gills of 
sweet oil. 

Tomato Toast. 

Prepare the fruit as for muce, and while they are cook- 
ing toast slices of bread very brown, butter om both sider, 
and pour the tomate over them. 
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Port's Corner. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 





BY ALBERT LEIGHTON. 


I love each flower beneath the sun, 
Wherever it buds and blows; 

From the pale arbutus that hides like » nun, 
To the flushed and queenly rose. 


But the cardinal flower to me is best, 
As, close by the rivulet’s brim, 

It regally wears its flaming crest, 
In the woodlands old and dim. 


When I walk from the dusty town at morn, 
To rest where the waters flow, 

And pluck from its long and stately stem 
The flower that is mirrored below ; 


Though I turn again to the ways of trade, 
T care not for gain or loss, 

But seem to lie in the pine-tree’s shade, 
Or tread on the tufted moas. 


And I peacefully fall asleep at night, 
To the sound of singing streams, 
While the gleam of a thousand leaves of light 
Tilumines the realm ef dreams. 
RETIREMENT. 
What, what is virtue but repose of mind— 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm; 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 


And torture man, a proud, malignant worm ; 
But here, instead. soft gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy—as breezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and make them still more gay. 
Tuomson. 


NIGHT. 
How like a widow in her weeds the Night, 
Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits! 
ow ful, how desolate—she weeps 
Perpetual dews, and saddens nature's scene! 
Youna. 








Domestic Story Department. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SISTERS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


PART FIRST. 
Miss Heren Lorimer dropped her handk 


Miss Helen angrily bit a line of milky little 
teeth into the rose of her under lip on seeing 
them in each other’s company. She had been 
thinking for the past few minutes what a nice 
person Mr. Warner would be to flirt with. She 
was tired of the yellow moustache, weak eyes 
and insipid gallantries of her devoted Augustus, 
and though she intended in due course of time 
to become Mrs. Stickney, unless some suitor 
with an extra thousand happened along, she 
couldn’t see why for that reason she might not 
entertain herself by breaking the heart of her 
father’s handsome clerk in the meantime. He 
was just the one to coquette with. It would be 
so delightful to entangle him heart and soul in 
the silken snare of her witcheries and arts, and 
then slay him, not as Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
was supposed to slay her humble suitor, “with 
her noble birth” (for Miss Helen’s grandfather 
had been a butcher, and her father himself com- 
menced life at the very foot of the social ladder), 
but to knock him down dead (forgive me, dear 
Tennyson) with her father’s stone front mansion, 
velvet carpets, and her own frigid air of Fifth 
Avenue contempt. 

What right had Miss Adelaide to step in thus 
unceremoniously between her and her intended 
victim? It was downright mean, and she 
wouldn’t submit to it. Somehow, by some care- 
less motion of the lady’s wrist, her jewelled fan 
was jostled from its place, and sliding down her 
long skirt of rose-colored satin, fell directly at 
Mr. Warner’s feet, as that gentleman was pass- 
ing. Of course he could do no less than dis- 
engage his arm from his companion’s and restore 
the misplaced article (Mr. Stickney had turned 
his head for fear of an introduction), and of 
course he saw no attempt at fascination in the 
beaming glance with which Miss Helen’s superb 
eyes acknowledged the politeness. Of course, 
too, he failed to .be aware of any art, in the way 
that charming young lady managed to engage 
him in a sentimental conversation, or any co- 
quettish manceuvre in-the skilful manner in which 
it came about that almost before he knew it, 
Miss Adelaide was promenading the room with 
Mr. Stickney, and her haughty sister was cling- 
ing, a bewildering and affable substitute, to the 
sleeve of his plebeian coat. 

Perhaps, however, he noticed the little shadow 





chief. Richard Warner picked up the dainty 
lace trifle and gave it back into the little pink- 
gloved hand from which it had slipped. In re- 
turn for the service, he received a smile, a bow, 
and a musical “ thank you.” 

If Mr. Warner had been a young man of 
wealth and position, the bow might have been 
the thousandth part of an inch lower, and the 
smile sweeter by as much as six grains of honey, 
and the “thank you” might have had a trifle 
less of the iceberg formality, and a trifle more of 
the sunshine of cordiality in its silver melody. 
But he was only a poor clerk of her father’s with 
a salary of seven hundred a year, and no person- 
al possessions beyond a handsome face, fine figure, 
and widowed mother—the latter item to be sup- 
ported out of the seven hundred. Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly. ’ 

Mr. Richard Warner walked on very coolly 
after the little act of courtesy above-mentioned. 
Miss Lorimer let her great black eyes follow him 
admiringly fora moment (if his salary hadn’t 
been but five hundred, she couldn’t have helped 
admiring such a fine face and figure), and then 
she turned them back, half languishingly, half 
disdainfully to the expressionless countenance of 
Augustus Stickney, who had just taken up a 
standing position beside her. 

- Mr. Stickney was a young man who had a 
habit of saying and doing all manner of inex- 
pressibly soft things, in all manner of indescrib- 
ably soft ways. He was the owner of a very 
weak pair of milky blue eyes, a pale yellow 

tache, the rep ion of a roue, and an ex- 
pectation of a cool fifty thousand in his own 
right, when the paternal Stickney should see fit 
to “shuffle off his mortal coil.” Miss Lorimer 

ducted herself dingly again. 

“A very fine-looking fellow—that young 
Warner—don’t you think so, Mr. Stickney ?” she 
asked, arching her pretty brows in a very patron- 
izing manner. 

“ Passable,” replied the young man addressed, 
lifting with exquisite tact and grace, an eye-glass 
to the weakest of his weak eyes, and scrutinizing 
Warner through it with one of those long, aris- 
tocratic stares peculiar to well-bred people. “ But 
who is he?” 

Now Mr. Stickney didn’t ask the question for 
information. He knew, as well as he knew 
that the habit of wearing No. 4, ladies’ size 
gaiters was giving him some most excruciating 
corns, that the gentleman about whom they were 
conversing, was only a salaried clerk in the em- 
ploy of his pretty companion’s wealthy father. 
The query, taken in connection with the inquir- 
ing lift of the eyelids, and the slightly severe 
tone in which it was put, was intended to indicate 
in a delicate way, the great difference between 
seven hundred dollars annually, with a widowed 
mother to be supported out of it, and an inheri- 
tance of fifty thousand, with only a six foot ma- 
hogany coffin between him and its possession. 
Miss Lorimer understood and appreciated the 
hint. 

“O, he’s nobody to be sure! But father has 
some very eccentric notions, and insists upon 
our asking him to all our parties, as much 
as though he were a young lord.” 

Mr. Warner had made the circuit of the rooms 








of disappoi which flitted over Adelaide’s 
pretty face, as the evening drew to a close, and 
he found no chance to speak with her again. 
How could she know that it was not his inclina- 
tion, but Miss Helen that held him captive? At 
any rate, he muttered to himself in the solitude 
of his chamber that night : 

“ How provoking it was !—Helen’s face may 
have the most artistic beauty, but Adelaide’s is 
sweet as an angel’s.—I wonder when Lorimer 
intends to raise my salary ?” 

At the same moment, Miss Helen, languidly 
disrobing herself, was remarking, with a weari- 
some yawn which stretched her little rose of a 
mouth to a width that might have surprised her 
delicate and fastidious Augustus, that “ that 
Warner was a presuming fellow, and came near 
making love to her. She would take him down 
a little, if she died for it. She did wish Stickney 
would dye his moustache ;” while Adelaide, lis- 
tening with burning cheeks, snuggled her golden 
head down deeper into the great downy pillows, 
and let the embroidered sleeve of her night-robe 
fall across her face in such a way as to conceal 
the suspicious glitter of something very like to 
tears on her silken lashes, and which made her 
blue eyes look like May violets after a dash of 
summer rain has sprinkled the meadows. 





PART SECOND. 

Fortune is a very woman for fickleness. (I 
ask the pardon of all my fair sisters, and beg 
leave, if the comparison is offensive, to limit it to 
myself.) She likes to make men woo her ardent- 
ly and long, and then when they think her won, 
and begin to bask in the glory of her smiles, to 
slip like a sunbeam from their embrace, and, 
coquette-like, fling herself into the arms of some 
disheartened suitor, for whom she has had only 
rebuffs and scorn before. 

Many a rich man goes to bed at night mum- 
bling over with his lips golden vagaries of spec- 
ulation, when he should be saying his prayers, 
and wakes up in the morning a beggar. Many 
a beggar crawls to his pallet of straw to live over 
in dreams the bitterness of want, and wakens to 
find the coffers of some dead millionaire emptied 
at his feet, and the same hands that denied him 
alms but yesterday, stretched out in the fawning 
clasp of good fellowship to-day. 

Mr. Richard Warner went to the post-office 
one morning and gotaletter. A very important 
looking document it was—thick, awkward, and 
with a foreign post-mark. He had only two cor- 
respondents in the world—his mother and his 
cousin Lizzie. And he turned the strange epistle 
over two or three times in his hand, before open- 
ing it, knowing that it came from neither of 
them, and wondering where and who it could be 
from. 

He broke the seal ‘in the street; read a few 
lines and turned white; a few more and turned 
red ; a few more and started on a dead run down 
the street, making be-crinolined ladies stare and 
bundle-laden errand boys dodge one side ; knock- 
ing the breath out of two or three corpulent gen- 
tlemen’s bodies, and giving a broad leap over the 
back of one old apple-woman who was stooping 
down by her fruit-stand to pick up a stray bit of 
change, and who looked up just in season to see 








again during this , and was app h 


the gentl ’s undignified coat-tails fly like a 








ing the place where they stood—this time with 
Miss Adelaide Lorimer on his arm. There 
couldn’t have been a greater contrast, had some 
little roseate morning cloud taken it into its head 
to run away with its grandfather, the midnight, 
than there was between the above-named couple 
—Warner, with his tall, proud figure, in its suit 
of well-worn, but glossy black broadcloth, his 
dark, handsome, manly face, and magnificent 
black eyes—and Adelaide—slight, sylph-like, 
sunshiny, in her robes of some white, gossamer 
fabric, with her violet eyes, rose-tinted cheeks, 
and soft curls floating to her waist like a golden 


mist. 
They looked well together, nevertheless, and 





pair of black wings around the corner. 

The next thing known of him, he was stand- 
ing in the counting-room of his employer, Mr. 
John Lorimer, panting, flushed, trembling—try- 
ing to stammer out something, between laughter 
and tears, about giving up his situation—hundred 
thousand dollars—old aunt—East Indies—died— 
left him heir—ete., ete. 

The amount of it was the poor clerk had sud- 
denly become a rich man. But when he repeat- 
ed his intention of giving up his clerkship and 
entering into business for himself—Mr. Lorimer 
d d—hesitated a lapped him on 
the shoulder—called him a capital fellow (a face- 
tious allusion to his unexpected acquisition of cap- 














ital, probably), and offered him a partnership in 
the firm of Lorimer & Co. 

Mr. Warner looked out of the window and 
whistled. Looked up at the ceiling and sighed. 
Down to the carpet and smiled. Into Mr. Lori- 
mer’s face and blushed. 

“On one condition he would accede to Mr. 
Lorimer’s proposal.” 

“ What was it?” 

“That he should allow him to enter into two 
partnerships at the same time—one mercantile, 
the other matrimonial—one with himself, i. e., 
Mr. Lorimer, the other with Mr. L.’s daughter.” 

“? Twas agreed—if the daughter had no ob- 
jections. He meant Helen, of course?” 

“No, Adelaide.” 

“But he couldn’t spare Adelaide. She was 
nothing but achild. Helen was just the right 
age to marry, and beside—beside—” 

Mr. Lorimer stammered there. He didn’t 
like to say that Helen was twenty-four years 
old—going on twenty-five, and that he was anx- 
ious to get her married off. No, indeed—that 
wouldn’t do. He scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled fora moment. His face brightened all 
at once. 

“He believed Adelaide was engaged to a 


Shall I call a servant to show you the door, or 
can you find it alone?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Lorimer. I 
beg leave to inform you that it was your father’s 
wishes and not my own that brought me here,” 
replied Warner, with a smile so strange and self- 
possessed as to bewilder his companion. “Any 
information which you can give him will there- 
fore be unnecessary. If I had not been sure what 
your answer would have been to my offer, I 
should never have made it, as nothing could be 
farther from my real desires than to call you my 
wife. If you please, I will speak with Miss 
Adelaide a moment.” 

With a blazing face, the baffled coquette left 
her unscathed victim, and ran up to her room 
to drown in a flood of angry tears, the shame, 
mortification and wonder which her interview 
with Warner had occasioned. She didn’t know 
what to make of the man; but one thing she 
felt pretty confident of—that she had burned her 
own fingers instead of his. 

An hour later, Adelaide, stealing in, blushing 
and happy, to tell her of her betrothal to Richard 
Warner (for she, like the dear, true-hearted little 
girl she was, had accepted him in spite of his 





young lawyer—couldn’t say certain. Mr. War- 
ner needn’t look so crest-fallen. Helen wasn’t 
engaged. Was certainly the Ahandsomer of the 
two. Would make the best wife, he thought.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t think so, but was too polite 
to contradict. Hinted that Helen wouldn’t 
marry him. 

“Yes she would.” 

“No she wouldn’t.” 

“Try her and see.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t like to—knew he should 
fail. A bright idea struck him all at once. 
“ Might he have Adelaide if Helen wouldn’t mar- 
ry him ?” 

"Yes." 

“And Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t say anything to 
Helen about his sudden inheritance ?” 

“ No—no.” 

“He might go right up to the house and ask 
her then ?” 

“‘Hadn’t he better wait until after dinner.” 
Mr. L. thought so. 

“‘No—he must go then. He shouldn’t take 
any comfort till his mind was settled.” 

“Well, run along then.” 

And he did run along. And Mr. Lorimer 
looking after him, rubbed his chin with the back 
of his hand in a disconcerted kind of a way, and 
muttered to himself : 

“What a deuce of a hurry the boy isin. The 
jade will refuse him as sure as the world—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they both of them did. If 
he only hadn’t made me promise not to say any- 
thing about his good fortune !” 

He stood with a little vexed shadow omhis 
face for a moment. Then another bright idea 
was born into his brain. 

“But I didn’t promise not to write anything 
about it, didI! Ha, hat, John Lorimer, you’re 
anoldone. You'll fix it yet.” 

He went to his desk and dashed off a few lines 
on paper. Called his errand boy and put it in 
his hand. 

“Run up to the house and give that to Miss 
Lorimer. You see that man—Mr. Warner— 
going up the street ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t get there before he does, 
I'll break every bone in your little lazy body 
when you get back, and turn you off without 
your last week’s wages. Do you hear?” 

“ Y-y-yes—sir !” 

(Exit errand boy, making up faces.) 





PART THIRD. 

Miss Heren Lorimer’s hour of triamph had 
arrived. Mr. Warner had come to the house, 
and asked for a private interview with her. Of 
course she knew what he had to say. She 
wouldn’t be afraid to wager anything from her 
new gold bracelets to her camel’s hair shawl— 
(cost five hundred dollars)—that he had come to 
offer himself. 

Wouldn’t she wither him with her disdain— 
the presuming beggar! Wouldn’t it be rare 
sport to see him cringe and turn white and apol- 
ogize? She drew her head up and blazed her 
eyes experimentally before her mirror, to see 
how she would look refusing him. She wished 
he had Stickney’s expectations, or Stickney had 
his handsome face and form. She would act a 
different part then. 

A servant came to the door and handed her a 
note, just as she was getting ready to descend to 
the parlor. She glanced at it and threw it on 
the toilet-table. 

“Father’s hand-writing. Shall have time 
enough to read it by-and-by, but this fun is too 
good to be delayed.” 

She swept down the stairs, and into the richly- 
furnished drawing-room, like a princess. 

It was just as she expected. Mr. Richard 
Warner made her a plump offer of his heart, hand 
and fortune, couching his proposal in words 
rather too cold to give her much of a triumph, 
and dwelling at much length on his poverty. It 
wasn’t exactly what she had expected from such 
& man—not half ardent enough. She swallowed 
her chagrin, however, and gave her haughty 
head two or three extra tosses, out of sheer spite 
and revenge. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair, during 
the moment of silence which followed his offer. 
Poor fellow! He began to be afraid she would 
accept him in spite of everything. He caught a 
glance at his handsome face in the mirror oppo- 
site, thought of Stickney’s sallow, yellow-fringed 
countenance, and feared it the more. What if 
she should? Horror of horrors! He wouldn’t 
marry her, if she did. He vowed he wouldn’t. 
He’d tell her ’twas all a mistake—and he meant 
her sister. If he couldn’t have Adelaide, he 
wouldn’t have anybody. 

The lady’s first word set him at rest on that 
score. 

“ Sir, is it po-s-sible that you have misunder- 
stood my condescension in this way? You are 
very p-r-e-sumptuous! My father shall hear of 





this, and I fear you will lose your situation. 


pposed poverty), found her just tearing open 
her father’s note, and going up beside her, leaned 
over her shoulder, and the two sisters read 
together. 


“ Heren :—If Warner offers himself, accept 
him. He’s just come in p ion of a splendid 
fortune. I’ve no time to explain. I shall take 
him in partnership next week. Be sure and ac- 
cept him. ’Tis the best match in the city. 

“J. Lorimer.” 

“P.§. Old Stickney has failed.” 

Helen fainted ! 








SOME HOSS. 


Once on a time, a Yankee who was travelling 
through Kentucky had a fine horse, and no 
money. He had taught the animal to lie down 
or sit on his haunches when the bridle was pulled 
pretty hard. Our traveller saw no way of re- 
plenishing his purse, but by selling his horse, 
and this he resolved to do the first opportunity. 
As he was going slowly along he saw a hunter 
at some distance from the road, whom he rode up 
to and accosted. In the course of the conversa- 
tion he told the latter that he had an invaluable 
horse to sell—a horse that would act precisely 
like a setter, when he was in the vicinity of 
game. 

Casting his eyes around, at the same time dis- 
covering some fresh rabbit tracks, he gave the 
bridle a jerk. The docile quadruped immediately 
lay down. 

“ There are some rabbits here,” said the rider, 
“ I know by his ears.” 

The Kentuckian, curious to test the reputed 
sagacity of the horse, searched around, and, sure 
enough, started three or four rabbits. He was 
greatly surprised, but the Yankee took the affair 
as a matter of course. To make a long story 
short, the wonderful horse changed hands on the 
spot, $300 being the consideration. 

His new owner mounted him, and with char- 
acteristic hospitality, the Yankee agreed to ac- 
company him home. They soon came to a 
stream, which they had to cross, and which was 
rather deep fur horsemen. Judge of the Ken- 
tuckian’s dismay when on pulling the bridle in 
the middle of the river, his s subsided in the 
running waters as if he was a hippopotamus. 

“‘ How is this?’ he roared out, nothing but 
his bust visible. 

But the Yankee, who was mounted on the 
hunter’s other horse, was not disconcerted in the 
least. 

“O, I forgot to tell you he is as good for fish 
as he is for rabbits 1 Tennessee Herald. 





FRESH AIR. 

Give your children plenty of fresh air. Let 
them snuff it until it sends the rosy current of 
life dancing joyfully to their temples. Air is so 
cheap, and so good, and so necessary with all, 
that every child should have free access to it. 
Horace Mann beautifally says: ‘ ‘To put children 
on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as 
it would have been for Noah, during the deluge, 
to have put his family on a short allowance of 
water. Since has poured out an atmosphere 
of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.” 


Floral Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Bend your brown branches, leafless trees, 
Beneath the wintry sky ; 

I know for me the harvest-time, 
The vintage hour, is nigh! 











Protection of Roses. 

Many plants require protection during the winter, and 
especially many kinds of roses. They should be carefully 
bent down to the ground, and fastened there by stukes, 
and their tops covered with leaves, seaweed, or # light 
dressing of litter, which is perhaps the better article of 
covering. Hybrid perpetual roses always shouid receive 
this amount of protection. The Bourbon, Noisette, China 
and Tea varieties are more tender, and require greater 
care to preserve them through the winter, which may be 
given in the following manner :—Peg the shoots carefully 
to the ground, set boards a foot wide around the margin 
of the bed, fastening them in an upright position with 
stakes; throw a few leaves and a little dirt over the tops 
of the plants, then fill up the space within the boards 
with spent tan-bark, and over the whole lay a few beazis, 
so as to shed the rain. In the spring remove the cover- 
ing a little ata time, and the plants will be found in 
porfe * health. 





In-door Plants. 

A few hints concerning the treatment of in-door plants 
may now prove acceptable. All persons should recollect 
that plants in the house are more liable to mould and 
damp off than those out of doors, because, though they 
may have light and heat, there is no wind to dry up the 
moisture. Keep well watered, but do not allow the water 
to stand round the roots. Dust suffered to remain on 
the leaves of plants is very injurious. Occasional wash- 
ing of the foliage with a mild decoction of quassia is very 
excellent—strengthens the plants and destroys insects. 
Plants should be turned daily, that every part may have 
an equal smount of sun. 


Dracena. 

The dragon-tree—Eastern trees and shrubs, with the 
habits of palms. They require the stove in England, and 
to be grown in peat and loam. The tooth-brushes called 
dragon's root are made from the root of the tree species 
cut into pieces about four inches long, each of which is 
beaten at one end with a wooden mallet, to split it into 
fibres. 

Eutaxia. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea-flowers, 
which, in Bngland, require s greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light, peaty soil, and receive the general 
treatment of Australian shrubs. There are only two 
species. 

Hardenbergia. 

A new name given by Mr. Bentham to Krnnedya mone- 
phyla, Australian elimbing shrubs, and five other species 





of that genus, which have small purplish fowers 


Mester’s Pienie, 


A . Mr. b——-, = faithful, 
preacher, in one of the * hill towns" of Hampshire coun 
ty, preached a ited sermon the use of ardent 
spirits, for a member of his co . 


tion who was in the habit of hiring his help at a low 
rice, in consideration of the “ray “ treats’ that he 
urnished his workmen. ‘Old Nat’’ felt himself 
ularly * hit’? by the discourse, as the cont fitted him ex- 
actly, and therefore absemted himself from the chureh for 
some two years. A few weeks ago he was seized with his 
last illness, and expressed a great desire to see Rev. Mr. 
B—— before he died. Lis son went post haste for the 
minister, who, of course, was quite ready to respond to 
the dying man’s summons. On ente: the room he 
was greeted the cool salutation, ‘ Mr. B , lam 
about to 2; aud I have sent for you, that you might 
have a chance to apologize to me for that liquor sermon 
preached to me a few years ago.”’ 





Colonel Bastion abhorred anything like soiled or shabby 
clothes. If ever he felt pleased, it was to see his men un- 
peachably clean and soidierlike. One fine summer's 
holiday, as he was strolling over the lines, he met private 
Duce, wearing a ” thas would have dis- 
sweeper. ‘* Stop, sir,” 
lionel, wrathfully, ‘‘ how dare you appear 
in public in such shameful trousers’?”” Duce was taken 
& as the sudden attack, and not hav’ 
sufficiently plausible excuse, was silent. 
not,’’ continued the colonel, *‘ another pair in 
** Yes, sir,” was the meek response. * Then, why don’t 
you put them on?’’—* Because," replied Duce, with true 
military self-possession, ‘* they re worse than these, oir!” 


a judge—there called 
iP y iced in the mame of 
Barrel. He was noted for being hurd on the sailors, who 
were often before him. One night the judge was return- 
ing home on foot froma dinner party, and being top- 
heavy, fell into the canal. It was easy to fail in, but im- 
possible to get up the steep bank without belp, for which 
he lustily ruared. Two sailors passing, heard him floun- 
dering like a walrus, and called out, ** Who's that in 
thar!” The judge cried out, ** 1t’s the stipendiary mag- 
istrate, Barrei—nelp!'’—** Barrel, is it!” returned Jack; 
Well, Keep the bung up, and you'll float!” And they 
floated on. 


In Demerara, South America, was 
@ stinead ai " j 





Lately, a negro in the West Indies, who had been mar- 
ried to a lady of color by one of the missionaries, at tne 
end of three weeks brought his wife back to the clergy- 
man, and desired him to take ber back. The clergyman 
asked, ** What was the matter with her?’ 

“Why, massa, she no good. The Book says she obey 
me. Sne ype wash my clothes; she no do what i want 

r 

“Bet the Book says you were to take her for better or 
for worse.’ 

“ Yes, massa, she all worse and no better. She am too 
much worse, and no better at ali.” 


An nnn 


An amiable bill-sticker was about putting a placard on 
a wall, when he was attracted by the words, * Post no 
Bilis!” He put down his pail and brush, and with folded 
arms omtrented the Olfending inscription. *** Post no 
bills!’”’ suid he, ‘and why not? Do you s’pose such a 
thing as you is going to stop me? Where's your autho 
rity’ What rigut have you w say any tuing about it? & 
know not what other men may think, but tor my single 
self, 1 don’t reeognise no tities of * post-no-bility,’ and so 
here goes.’’ A moment after a big placard infurmed the 
worla that every body was taking the ‘* Concentrated 
Essence of Phiagroot.”’ 

Professor Buckham, at the Vermont Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, convulsed the audience by relating an anecdote. tie 
Said that at the first district school ne ever taught, uv 
announced ooe day that on the following Monuay he 
would commence # parsing class. A bright-eyed litte 
girl, one of the pupils, ran home and burst into her 
mother’s parlor, where @ sewing-society was in session, 
aud with uplitted hands, cried, **U, mother, Mr. Buck- 
ham is going to have a sparking class!” The sewing- 
society was delighted to hear it. 


A love-lorn swain broke a wish-bone with his * heart’s 
queen,’’ somewhere in New Hampsbire. 

“* Neow, what d’you wish, Sully /’’ demanded Jonathan, 
with a tender grin of expectation. 

“i wish 1 was handsum,’’ replied the fair damsel— 
“ handsum as Queen Victory.” 

* Jerusalem, what a wish:’’ replied Jonathan, “ when 
you’re handsum ’nuff neow. sut L'il tell yer what I 
wished, Sally—I wished you was locked up in my arms, 
and the was lost!” 

Take your Choice. 
A village tailor, in the south of Spain, 
Had sinned, been , and had sinned again. 
Condemned to die, the villagers im, 
‘The judge to spare their taiior’s life once more: 
“What! our tallor?’’ is the cry, 
‘* Where be our vests and breeches should he die? 
If some one must be hung,” exclaims a voice, 
“ We have two cobbiers, you may take your choige!"’ 


ems 


A preacher not asking to stay all night ats 
country house, was lurbidden by the lady. Knowing ber 
to be a member of the church, and generally pleased to 
entertain members, he began to quote /aul to her, hoping 
she would understand by Chis Lint that he was @ preacner. 
He had hardly got out, * For thereby some have enter- 
tained angels upawares,’’ when she said, * But angels, 
sir, would not come with tobacco in their moutas.”” The 
preacher left without more ceremony. 


‘*Who is he?’ said passer-by to @ policeman, who 
was nobly ring to an i i J 
to his feet, who had but a few minutes previous fallen 
into the gutter. 

‘Can't say, sir,” replied the policeman ; “‘ he can’t give 
an account of himseif.’’ 

“Ut course not!’ said the other. ‘‘ How can you ex- 
pect an account from a nan who has lost bis balance!” 





**O, my dear,” said a young wife, just returning fro: 
# ball, ‘* { have one of the most difficult steps '’ 

“There is # step,’’ replied the husband, ‘the most 
valuable of all; but it is one, I fear, you will never care 


w 
‘inde-* hat step can that be?’’ 
“16 is a step into tne kitchen.” 


Sth nh ht hn tn nia 


The celebrated Dunkirk fisherman, John Barth, was 
elevated, on account of his courage and ability, tw the 
rank of commodore in the French uavy. When nis pro- 
motion took piace, Louis X1V. said to him, ‘* Barta, I 
have made you a commodore.’’—"' Quite right, sire!” 
replied the biulf seaman. 


Several nice young gentlemen went to the residence of 
a yuung damsel a few evenings since, to give her a sere- 
nade. After some , the servant stepped out, and 
walking up to the harpist, exciaimed, ** My friend, the 
folks are ali abed; you can’t get a cent to-nighi !"’ 





How to take Curacoa.—At a dinner given by my Lord 
Broadacres to some of his tenants, curacoa is handed in » 
liquor-glass to oid Turniptops, who, swallowing it with 
much relish, ‘ Ui gay, young wan! oi’li tak zum o’ thas 
in a moeg!” 


‘Suicide is becoming very prevalent in my city,” said 
a to an inbabi ofa town. 





** Well, sir, I don’t know of any city where it could 
prevail with greater advantage to the world at large.’’ 


THs FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly peper 
Qfter thirteen years q prosperity and pop y 
bas become a ‘* household word ”’ from Maine to Ualifornia 
gladlening the fireside of rich and » in town aud 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 








berause 

(>> It is just such ® paper as any father, brother cr 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
{>> It is printed on the finest 
(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 
e devoted to news, tales, 


{ 
: 


ome happy. 
that it has for years been so 
popalar a favorite throughout the country 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 ewbsoriber, ome your. .......seeccseee seeeees * 
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THE DRAPE-TORcE. 
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The Terror of the Wilderness, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE DRATH-TOUCH 

THRILLING AND THRRINLD wreteey, 
Lone ere Mr. Pointon reached the cave after 
leaving Tete, he was met by our hero's mother 
The place where they came together was the 
brow of the high cliff back of the meadow where | 
the lovers were now reposing by each other's 
side, with the starry diadems of night keepin 
their vigils above them. ‘The face of Men 
Pointon was mantled by an anxious and excited , 
expression, and her eyes had a strange and un. 
usual earnestness in them when they scanned her ; 
husband's face. She did not put her arms | 
sround him—she knew that such an endearment 
was not to be then and there permitted. She 
merely stood up beside him, while a tremulous 
agitation shook her entire frame, and while her 


bosom rose and fj 
Wind edge ae nenemin re eA 
vow 0 live ina cave and conduct yourself so 
strangely—will it not soon be past’? There are | 
times when I am almost distracted by the mys 
teries which cross my brain, or else by the delu- 
sions by which I am beset—I know not what 
they are! Again and again have I seen two 
forms—yours and another—at the very instant — 
preceding that when you gladden mo with your 
words. And of late you seem quite # different 
person after you speak to me, losing that flerce 
manner which seems to come over you more 
and more every day. It is you, the stern and 
silent man, brooding over his thoughts during the | 
day, that I do not like so well as I do you, the 
gentle and loving husband, when you come to 
me with your sweet whispers and consolations, | 
at night! O, will you not forsake this stern and - 
voiceless character you assume by day, and 


in those better moments 1” 
= tremor of emotion shook the form of & 
strange being, a¢ he paused by Mrs. vega 
side, and gazed upon her. An excitement, whic 
he had evidently tried to subdue, still gave ar 
unusual glow to his featares and an inflame 
brilliancy to his eyes. No words left his lips— 
no sounds, but that stern face seemed to grow 
the tablet of thoughts unutterable, if the eyes « 
the observer had only possessed the secret elv 

them ! 

or do not look so stern and solemn,” sai: 
Mrs. Pointon, “for now the hour is near — 
you will speak to me again! Do I not bcd 
that this cold and horrible silence will soon 
broken by the kindest of words? that this dres 
will be followed by the most loving e.. 
braces and kisses? 0, if the vow which T kn 
constrains you might only expire! if you cov 
be to me at all times as winning and noble 


reserve 





you seemed to me last night, how happy I shor 
a trembled that silent figure with an er 
tion we may not attempt to describe. The w 
ness of his glances seemed to increase, ond m: 
than once did he look around, as if searching 
scene for the detection of some hated f 
‘Anon his hand clasped the knife in his belt, 
be held all his veins in tension like those 
wild beast when about to spring on its pr 
Through the woods, over the cleared opens 
the brow of that eS come a voice! 
‘ Jorman Borders 
ere not look so—<lo not let all the ge 
ness and affection pase from your ques 
face! For God's sake, speak to me te! 
what it is that excites you!” And she * 
have flung herself upon his breast, had no 
werfal arm held her back, while his eyes ¢ 
aie an opening in the forest. “O, my‘ 
again do I find my soul shaken by that ho 
_pever received bat ¢ 
then banished as 6 hideous thing thet » 
have crushed my reason oF ile, unless rope! 
that terrible fear that you might he —ah— 
Hoe tarned bis fearful eyes like gleame of 
















ber. 
a horrible thought that the one 


4 so gentle and even timid 


———— 


always be the loving and amiable man I find | 


hes nti! lately, aad throogh all the der 





